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The U.S. A. is only a few minutes wide 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
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coach succeeded in crossing the con- 
tinent in about three months. Two 
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In THE gold rush year of ’49 a stage- 


decades later, for the first time, an Ce 


unbroken stretch of railroad lay from 

New York Harbor to San Francisco Bay, and 
America was seven days wide. Today, by 
telephone, that entire width is only a matter 
of minutes. And these few minutes represent a 
round trip, taken in the ease of office 
or home. 

The Bell System is ever busy ‘reducing 
the width of America and the distance be- 
tween cities. For example, during 1929 it 
will add to its Jines nearly 2,000,000 of the 
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In the last five years 350 major 
improvements, as well as thousands 
of others whose aggregate importance 
mounts high, have been made in tele- 
phone central office equipment. 

Improved operating practices have elimi- 
nated the necessity of your “hanging up” and 
being called back in gs per cent of toll and 
long distance calls, adding new speed and 
ease to out of town calling. You hold the wire 
and the operator does the rest. 

Since New Year’s Day, 1927, the average 
time for completing all out of town calls has 
been cut 35 per cent and at the same time 
the per cent of error has been further ma- 
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new permalloy loading coils for Gorree pings serially: reduced. 


and maintaining the speeding voice thit¢atss 
Seven thousand miles of new inter-city 
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tem. Better and better telephone service at 
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other slowing up influences. 
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HERE is a social dis- 


tinction in Beauty A ids 


just as there is among 

women —and it is not 
altogether price that makes the . 
difference. Usually —degrees of 
intellectual accomplishment 
separate or gather groups of 
women. The very noticeable 
faculty of the elite American 
Woman to recognize the un usual, 
has made Colleen Moore Face 
Powder “Socially Prominent.” 
It belongs —It’s her choice — 
although the price is only 75c. 


(Colleen Moore Face Powder 
clings, yet the face does not ap- 
pear “powdered.” Entrancingly 
fragrant —modishly tinted — 
Powder White — Vivacious 
Brunette —or Debutante Flesh. 


(Obtainable exclusively at the 
toilet salons of The Owl Drug 
Co., or at agents for The Owl 
Drug Co. products. There’s one 


near you. 


Other Colleen Moore Beauty Aids are: 
Lip Stick, Rouge, Compact, Beauty Cream, 


Astringent, Perfume, Toilet Water, Talcum, 


Body Powder, Solid Perfume. 


‘Colleen 


oore 
GS face 
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y i HE snapshot above portrays 

Louis Rogers in a serious 
mood. Because this mood is rare 
with him and because our readers 
will undoubtedly appreciate see- 
ing what this versatile artist looks 
like, we are particularly pleased 
to publish his likeness. 

Mr. Rogers is the creator of the 
delightful etchings that have ap- 
peared in SUNSET from time 
to time. He is an illustrator of 
national reputation as well. His 
hobbies are: painting in oil, his 
art school, his garden and the 
cooking of Italian spaghetti for 
his friends. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be 
reproduced without rmission. 
Material intended for the editorial 
pages should be addressed: Editors 
of Sunset MaGazine, 1045 San- 
some St., San Francisco, with re- 
turn postage enclosed. Unsolicited 
contributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$1.00 a year; single copies 10 cents. 
Canada, no extra postage; other 
countries $1.00 additional. Use 
money orders or checks. Subscrip- 
tion expiration date appears each 
month on magazine wrapper. Allow 
three weeks for change of address. 
Give both old and new addresses. 


Contents of previous issues of Sunset 
Magazine may be found by consulting 
the Readers’ Guide in your library. 


Entered at the San Francisco Post- 
office as second class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A. 
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Have you ever heard anyone 
e ask for a better golf ball than 
a DUNLOP? 





Have you ever heard anyone 


ask for a better tire than 


a DUNLOP? 
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Spring and Summer Sailings 


Travel will be heavy. Reserve now, 
while best space is available. A small 
deposit protects you. Go or return 
via short, scenic St. Lawrence route— 
only4daysopen sea. CanadianPacific 
offers all classes of service: de luxe, 
cabin class, tourist third. Also all- 
expense tours. Ask your agent, or 
us for sailing lists and literature. 





















Special sailing San Francisco 
to Europe, Empress of Austra- 
lia via Panama, Cuba and New 
York. Leave S. F. March 29. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, 


Tacoma, Seattle 








| 
HOTEL ST. FRANCIS | 
SAN FRANCISCO | 
“One of the World's Great Hotels” 
Facing Union Square 
Location — Seructure — Equipment — Service 
Management, Jamas H. McCass 














































outh Roaedion 


A Summerland for Winter 
days...sunshine... flowers 
--.warmth...await you in 
South America now. See 
BUENOS AIRES in the 
midst of gay summer days, 
with its shops, race tracks, 
arks, social life. Also 
ONTEVIDEO, the city of 
roses, with itscolorful bath- 
ing beaches. And Santos, 
theworld famed coffee port. 
Delightful summer fun in 
South America preceeded 
by a splendid cruise thru 
the Straits of Magellan 
aboard 12,000 ton McCor- 
mick Liners. Skip the long 
winter and go now! 
Reduced Round Trip Fares 
Write for descriptive literature! 


$250, ONE 


7 WAY 


MICORMICK 


STEAMSHIP CO. 


213 Market Street * San Francisco 
Lane Mortgage Bldg. 7 Los Angeles 
109 Broadway *’ Portland 
1319 Fourth Avenue 7 Seattle 
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SUNSET’S TRAVEL SERVICE | 


Going East? West? Around the world? Or ona short vacation trip? Write us and 
we shall try to solve your problems. All inquiries will be answered by mail and 
topics of ae interest to the traveler will be discussed in these columns 


Write to SuNsET’s TRAVEL SERVICE, 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WINTER TRAVEL. ‘Those living in the 
western states are fortunate indeed. Any- 
thing their heart desires in way of winter 
recreation is within easy reach—from surf 
bathing to sleigh riding. Yet, a number of 
our readers wish to spend the winter in 
ther parts of the country or in foreign 
lands, and have written to this depart- 
ment for information. Switzerland, Ber- 
muda, South America, Quebec and Florida 
seem to be the goal of many travelers this 
winter. 


* x 

* 
WINTER IN SWITZERLAND. § Swit- 
zerland has been called with reason ‘“The 


Paradise of Winter Sports.” The Alps and 
the Jura are in winter frequented by 
crowds of tourists and sportsmen owing 
to the hygienic and healing qualities of 
high altitudes, to the bracing and pure air 
free from dust and microbes and to the 
luminous intensiveness of the atmosphere. 

In winter, when the lowlands are over- 
clouded, or steeped in fogs and mist, the 
Swiss mountains are, for months, resplen- 
dent with sunshine under a deep blue sky. 
It is therefore quite natural that lovers of 

nature and sports as well as invalids 
should seek on the heights rest, peace an‘d 
health, or a recreation from the fatigues 
of their daily toil and labor. 

Atmospheric rarefaction, purity of the 
air, intensity of solar radiation are the 
essential factors of the mountain climate, 
and this is especially the case in winter. 
In spite of a comparatively low tempera- 
ture the solar radiation is so intense, that 
it is possible to disport oneself in the open 
air, for hours running in ordinary clothes, 
the sun being much longer above the 
horizon than in northern countries. Even 
in the heart of winter, children and youths 
may be seen, stripped to the boots, play- 
ing in the sunshine, or even reading or 
sitting quietly by. Invalids, as well as the 
hale and hearty, enjoy the luminous action 
of the sun, which is such an incomparable 
boon for the human body. 

This accounts for the growing popu- 
larity of ski-ing, bobsleighing, toboggan- 
ing, skating, ski-joring, tailing, curling 
and hockey the Swiss winter resorts being 
admirably equipped for all these recrea- 
tions. Wherever the tourist may wander, 
he is sure to find some sporting installa- 
tion meeting his tastes or wishes, skating- 
rinks, well kept runs, wonderful snow- 
fields, pure air, a glorious sunshine, and 
astounding prospects and perspectives. 


Besides outdoor exercises, he can enjoy 
numerous evening parties, concerts, fancy 
balls, carnival fetes, cinematograph per- 
formances, etc., in perfectly heated hotels. 
supplied with every modern comfort at 
most advantageous conditions. 

A winter season in the Swiss mountains 
is a joy for the heart; it means moral and 
physical health for a whole year! Those 
who do not know the heights in winter 
and have never had the privilege of admir- 
ing the delicate outline of the peaks above 
the clouds, have been deprived of one of 
the purest emotions the heart of a man 
can enjoy at the sight of nature in all her 


glory. r x 


* 
BERMUDA, justly called ‘the Island 
Paradise,” is seven hundred miles from 
New York. It’s unbelievable but true 
that one should find, forty-eight hours 
from Broadway, a spot where there are no 
automobiles and no trolleys. Only horse- 
drawn carriages are allowed on the white 
coral roads of the semi-tropical little 
islands. Bermuda is a coral formation— 
the minute skeletons of tiny coral insects. 
No one visiting New York should miss see- 
ing Bermuda—it’s so different from any- 
thing else. High hedges of blooming hibis- 
cus line the streets and other tropical vege- 
tation form a contrasting background for 
the quaint little white houses which are 
built of coral rock. Marvelous caverns, 
beautiful beaches, magnificent marine 
gardens and a glorious _all-year-round 
climate are a few of the gifts that a boun- 
tiful nature has bestowed on these islands. 


Only one thing she did not supply—fresh | 


water. Rain serves as drinking water on 
the islands. It is gathered on the roofs of 
the dwellings and carried to tanks which 
are attached to all houses. But who cares 
about water in Bermuda? The Union 


Jack waves over the island, there is no | 
eighteenth amendment, and thirsty Amer- © 


icans are well taken care of. And all that 
forty-eight hours from the Statue of 
Liberty! 


* 
* 


RESERVATIONS. Make your reserva- 
tions as far in adva ce as possible, so that 
you may have a better choice of both 
steamship and hotel accommodations 
+ x 
* 

CUSTOMS. When entering a foreign 
country and upon your return to the 
United States, you must personal 
sent your baggage for examination 
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customs officials. Do not, however, get 
the “customs complex” which is unfor- 
tunately so common among unseasoned 
travelers. There is absolutely nothing to 
worry about if you fill in the necessary 
forms and make your declarations hon- 
estly and intelligently according to direc- 
tions. 

[he searching of baggage is a formality 
which need not cause you the slightest em- 
barrassment if you are prepared to co- 
operate with the officials. The inspectors 
are busy people, and are as anxious to 
expedite the clearance of your baggage as 
you are. Have your baggage assembled 
and unlocked when the examiner arrives; 
answer his questions briefly and cour- 
teously; guard against w rapped parcels in 
your baggage; and your examination will 
be quickly over. In nearly every foreign 
country there is no duty on the personal 
effects of travelers, and travelers may also 
bring in for their personal use small quan- 
tities of dutiable goods, provided they are 
duly declared and produced for inspection. 

Each resident of the United States re- 
turning from abroad is allowed to bring in 
free of duty $100.00 worth of goods pur- 
chased abroad, providing that they are 
neither for sale nor have been bought as a 
commission for others. There may be in- 
cluded in these goods not more than fifty 
cigars or three hundred cigarettes. 

Before arriving in port the Purser will 
furnish you with a customs declaration 

sheet, which should be filled out according 
to the directions. You return this sheet 
to the Purser ard retain the narrow cou- 
pon at the bottom. Upon landing, go to 
the letter on the dock which corresponds 
to the initial of your last name. Your 
trunks will be brought there by the por- 
ters, and your stateroom baggage by your 
room steward. As soon as all of your 
baggage is assembled, take the coupon of 
your declaration to the desk of the deputy 
collector on the pier. He will assign an 
inspector to you who will examine your 
baggage. 

It is a good idea to save invoices and 
original receipted bills for goods bought in 
foreign lands, and to have all your duti- 
able articles packed together, so that the 
inspector can check them off promptly. 
It 1s also wise, before leaving the United 
States, to declare before the customs 
authorities of your port of departure any 
very valuable articles you are taking 
with you, such as jewelry, furs, etc., and 
to obtain a certificate that they were not 
purchased abroad. 

When your baggage is cleared and each 
piece stamped, you must then accompany 
it past the guard at the gate of the cus- 
toms enclosure. Here you will find uni- 
formed agents of the transfer companies 
who will take charge of the forwarding of 
your things to the hotel or railroad sta- 
tion. 

* * 
* 
ARRIVAL AT THE PIER 

1. Porters in uniform or with badges 
will help you with your hand baggage. 
Beware of all others. 

2. Go first to the baggage master’s 
desk on the pier to make sure that your 


trunks have arrived and to identify them. 

3. Call at the mail booth on the pier 
for any mail or telegrams which may have 
been sent to you. Some piers, however, 
do not have this service, and your mail 
will be at the Purser’s Office on the ship. 
Flowers and bon-voyage boxes are usually 
placed in your stateroom before or imme- 
diately after the ship sails. 

4. Have your ticket, passport, etc., ex- 
amined at the desk near the gangway, and 
you will then be free to go on board. 


* * 
* 


GLOSSARY OF NAMES of places in the 

western states. Continued from December 

issue. The list has been compiled and copy- 

righted by Pacific Highway Association. 
OREGON 


CHEMAWA  (she-MAH-wah)—An Indian school 
near Sale om. Indi in word said to mean “gravelly 
soil” or ‘true talk.’ 


CHINOOK (che-NOOK)—Indian tribe at mouth of 
Columbia River. Name also given to warm ocean 
wind that blows up stream from the land of the 
Chinooks; also to a trade jargon used among the 
Indians all through the west by Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany and pioneers. 

CLACKAMAS, county 
—Indian word probably meaning 

“Resting Place.” 

CLATSKANIE (KLATS- kay-nigh) 

CLATSOP COU N TY (KLAT-sup) 
tribe at mouth of C —— 1 River, 
Clark wintered in 1805-€ 

COLUMBIA RIVER rw LUM M.-by-ah) —Discov- 
ered in 1792 by Captain Robert Gray, of Massachu- 
setts, and named after his ship and the whole coun- 
try claimed by him for the United States. 

COMSTOCK (KOM-stock)—-Named from 


settler. 

COOS BAY (KOOS)—Named from Couse or Cowse, 
an edible bulbous aquatic root. 

CORNELIUS (kohr-? )L-yus) named 
ore ER early settler in V llamette Valley. 

CORVALLIS (kohr-VAI-liss)—‘‘Core of the 
ley,” being in heart of Willamette Valley 

ty Sd AG E GROVE—Originally named ‘‘Cottage in 

CRATER. LAKE (CRATE-er)—One of Nature's 
greatest wonders, occupying large crater of huge 
extinct volcano, called Mt. Mazama. 

DALLAS (DALL-lass)—-Named for Senator Dallas. 

DILLARD (DILL-lard)—Named from an early 

ioneer. 

DIAMOND PEAK-—Snow peak in Cascades north of 
Crater Lake and south of Three Sisters. 

DOUGLAS COUNTY—Named for Stephen A. 
Douglas, who ran for president in 1860. 

DRAIN— Named from Charles Drain, a pioneer. 


and river (KLACK-a-mass) 
“Old Home” or 


Indian pame. 
Name of Indian 
where Lewis and 





early 







from 


Val- 


DUNDEE (dun-DEE)—Supposed to have been 
named from Dundee, es se 
EUGENE (you-GEEN) —Named from Eugene 


Skinner, a pioneer 

FOREST GROVE—-Named for a grove of trees. 

GOVERNMENT CAMP—On side of Mt. Hood. 
Camp when government road was being built. 

GOLD HILL—Named from mountain near 
where rich gold mine was found. 

GRANTS PASS—-Name given by road workers to 
summit where they were working in 1863, when 
Grant captured Vicksburg. Afterwards given to 
the present city when the o!d postoffice was moved 
there. 

HOOD, mountain and river—-Named by Captain 
George Vancouver, in 1792, after Lord Hood of the 
British Admiralty. 


town 


HORSETAIL FALLS—In Columbia Gorge. Named 
from resemblance to tail. 
HUBBARD (HUB-bard)-—-Named from Charles 


Hubbard, a pioneer. 

JEFFERSON, town and snow mountain (JEFF-er- 
son)—Named from President Jefferson 

JOSEPHINE (JOZE-a-feen)—Name of county. Also 
original name of Oregon caves, because located in 
that county. 

JUNCTION CITY—Named because of junction of 
east and west side highways. 

L AF AYETTE (LAH-fay-et) 
LaFayette. 

LANE COUNTY—Named for General Joe Lane, hero 
of the Mexican war and first governor of Ore gon 
Territory 

L ATOURE LLE (lah-too-RE LL) 

xorge. Named for early pioneer. 

L In N COUNTY—Named from Senator Linn, of Mis- 
souri. 

LOST LAKE 
many years. 

MAZ: AM: A MT. (ma-ZAH-mah)—Ancient huge vol- 
cano in which Crater Lake is located. Named from 
the Mazamas, an Oregon mountain climbing club. 
Mazama is the Spanish name for the wild white 


mountain goat, cousin of the chamois. 
305 


for General 


-Named 


Falls in Columbia 


So named because not discovered for 


(Continued on page 67 
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THE 
Doorway of Hospitality 








Enter the doorway ot 
this popular hostelry and you feel at home. 
There’s an atmosphere of cordial welcome 
which marks the difference between the 
Hollywood Plaza and ordinary hotels. 

Your room, too, has that added touch 
of distinction. Pictures on the wall, over- 
stuffed furniture, a floor lamp and reading 
lamp... these are but a few of the features 
that make you feel at home. 

Pig’n Whistle Dining Service insures the 
best of food. Therefore, when you are next 
in Los Angeles be sure to investigate. 


THE HOLLYWOOD 


PLAZA 
HOTEL 


Vine Street at Hollywood Boulevard 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 

From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 

shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nays Bidg. 

Seattle, L. OC. Smith Philadelphia, Drexel Building 

Cleveland, Hippodrome Kidg. 

Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bidg. 

Baftfalo, Ellicott Square 

Bldg. 


jing 
New York, Equitable Life Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1300 N. Broadway 
Detroit, Transportation 











| Perfect for you in Chicago! | 


Facing Lake Michigan and the Park... 
quiet and secluded, yet only 10 min- 
utes from the theatre, shopping and 

business center of the city... here are 
600 spacious outside rooms, each with bath. | 
Every modern appointment — and a restaurant i 
with a noted cuisine. Convenient to everything | 
in Chicago. Rates are decidedly moderate. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


HYDE PARK BLVD., at LAKE MICHIGAN 
A.G. Pulver, V. P. & Gen. Mgr. 
Cutcaoo, Itt. 








——— 
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, with modern trends, life in the 
West offers the utmost in living. Charming and comfortable homes are the rule. Taste- 
fully designed and furnished, they also abound in new convenience ideas, making house- 
keeping less of a job and more of a joy....Gardens are not only beautiful, but livable.... 
putting greens and wading pools are not uncommon. 4 And family life here extends 
beyond the garden walls. The mountains, the seashore, fishing, camping, hiking are 


family adventures close at hand. 


A 4 & 


Sunset swings right into this changing spirit of the times. The new Sunset will be 
vitalized by a constant stream of new ideas in the art of living. It is keyed to the prime 
interests of life in the West—indoors and out. Itis pitched in the modern tempo. 4 It’s 
your editorial policy—as asked for in thousands of letters from readers over the past 
year. Sunset heartily endorses these wants. They are intelligent. They are pro- 
gressive. They are intensely human. 4 And so we know you will like the new spirit 


of Sunset. We think it will go far beyond any magazine printed in helping you get 


the most fun out of living in the West. 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 
coming 
next month 


The new Sunset will cover the whole range of home-life and family interests with timely 
and practical suggestions on gardening, building, home-decorating and furnishing, 
cooking and home management, traveling, enjoying outdoor life and a host of other 


subjects of equal interest to men and women. 


start with February 


This broader magazine now costs only $1 for 12 months or $2 for three years. You’ll want 
itin your home regularly. And it makes an admirable gift—just in time for Christmas. 


We'll mail an appropriate card to the receiver. Mark and mail coupon now 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVvVvVvWVT 


Address SUNSET MAGAZINE 

1045 Sansome Street Just attach money to coupon or, if you 

San Francisco, California prefer, bill will be mailed to you later. 
Write additional names on margin of page. 


Please send SUNSET to the names listed: 
PARR So sr feck oe ee EEO ee 7 3 years, $2 


Name ....... . eee ee ( _.. Syears, $2 
Street and Number ... F | 1 $1 
....L year, 


Street and Number ......................- : 1 $1 
iS ....1 year 
UOMBE U/C ee aes eee ae 





City and State .... 


Wuicu are the three most in- 
teresting cities in America? 
Frank Norris, famous novel- 
ist, declared them to be New 
York, New Orleans and San 
Francisco. “Story cities,” he 
called them. 


Southern Pacific, by steamship 
and rail, presents all three of these 
fascinating cities to the traveler in 
a single journey. 


From San Francisco, through 
Los Angeles—the Spanish-A mer- 
ican Southwest, a 10-day stopover 
if you wish in E] Paso— Juarez, 
old Mexico is but 5 minutes by 
trolley. Across Texas and Louis- 
iana to New Orleans. You will en- 
joy a stopover there. 
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New Orleans -— 








Marp1 Gras, 
the renowned New Orleans Mia- 
winter Carnival, January 
7th to February 2th 


And then, continuing your 
journey, you have your choice 














Comfortable Club car is included in the fine 


equipment of the «Sunset Limited” 


You will turn irresistibly to the 
old French Quarter, every build- 
ing of whichis haunted with mem- 
ories and legends. You will pass 
the site where stood the slave 
block in days before the Civil 
War. And you will turn with de- 
light to the Mississippi River 
levees. 

Here is quaintest Dixie! The 
modern, throbbing, vital city of 
New Orleans can never lose its 


foreign flavor. 





of convenient trains to mid- 

west or eastern destinations 

oracomfortable Southern Pa- 
cific Steamship “100 golden hours 
at sea” to New York. 


Return journey to California 
can be any one of four Southern 
Pacific routes. Stopovers may be 
taken anywhere. 


Your name and address to F. S. 
McGinnis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Dept. 3-37,65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, will bring 
you without charge a handsome 
brochure, “New Orleans, the 
Crescent City.” 


Southern Pacific 
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Four Great Routes 
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Sunset Route—*‘ Sunset Limited” 
Go.pen State Route—‘*‘ Golden State Limited” 
Overtanp Routre—“San Francisco Overland Limited” 
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~ comforting sensations acutely worse than 


+ when you came in sight of the 


' the snake dance; it blossomed 


» chanted Desert into a definite, 


© lifeat all. You just went on be- 
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The Scenery 


To first you had no suspicion 
whatever that there was any 
thing phoney about the business 
at all. The country around 

Williams and Flagstaff was high, rolling, 
covered with beautiful trees; Flagstaff it- 
self was interesting and understandable, 
even though it wasn’t quite what you 
found at Seventh and Broadway or Grant 
and Market; once on the way, with a 
rather imposing caravan of cars equipped 
with extra water, oil and gas, spare tires, 
bed-rolls and shovels, you felt that it was 
all possible enough. But un- 


By Wilbur Fall 


taking a licking! You had something, but 
you didn’t know what it was. 

Jimmy Swinnerton, the painter, was 
the ballyhoo for the project. He was the 
lad with the long pole who shook the tree 
and brought us, like ripe persimmons, into 
the party. We were average citizens, with 
a pretty normal, fair average of intelli- 
gence: a lawyer, a composer, a violinist, 
a musical critic, a painter, a mother of four 
children, a philosophical anarchist, and a 
sort of writer; as we went on we gathered 
more of the same kinds unto us until we 


alters 


suasive, quiet-voiced, good-humored, pa- 
tient scoundrel called Clyde Colville. 

It is a well known fact that the most 
successful confidence men are those who 
least look the part, and certainly this 
Colville citizen had the make-up. He 
seemed as mild as Oregon cheese, as guile- 
less as a Sunday-school teacher and as 
honest as a candidate for Congress. In 
some parts he would be called a dude 
wrangler, but this title he modestly dis- 
claims, and has been known to cause grief 
and pain to those who persist in so naming 
him. To watch him_ you 
would think that he had just 





easiness as vague as a first 
mustache began to attack you 
very soon. It grew slightly at 
Leupp and the Little Colorado; 
it burgeoned (nice word, that!) 


frst Hopi pueblos on the 
mesas; it began to bud out at 


at Coal Canyon and The En- 


real worriment; from then on 
by ‘eaps and bounds, as it were, 
it spread and expanded and de- 
vetoped until it was a certainty. 

Somebody was putting up a 
,0b on you! 

And after you were sure of 
that there was no joy left in 





you. 


AVE you ever seen the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado? Has it ever been your 
good fortune to spend a night on the Arizona 
desert? Or have you visited the Hopi and 
Navajo country where the Indians still live 
much as their ancestors did when buffalo and 
antelope roamed the plains? 


(Whether you have or have not, Mr. Hall’s 
impressions of his trip into this famous region 
accompanied by Jimmy Swinnerton, famous 
comic artist and painter, will be a delight to 
Tue Eprrors. 


happened along and taken an 
interest in you and that he 
wanted to stick around, while 
you made your triumphal 
procession through the scenic 
wonders (so-called) of northern 
Arizona, and cook for you and 
lay out your bed-rolls and find 
your tooth-brush and shake the 
rattlesnakes out of your boots 
and, in a mild voice and a 
casual manner, tell you in- 
credible and monstrous lies 
about the country. Colville is 
something more than a guide 
and something less than a 
bosom friend. In a way he is 
atmosphere. You can see from 








ing polite and awed and amazed 

and dumfounded and stricken dumb and 
knocked for a row of goals hour after 
hour, day after day, week after week, until 
you were buffeted and bruised and sore 


© and had acute scenic indigestion, and 


never once could you figure out, to save 
your life, what it was that was wrong! 
You were like the boy who has eaten his 


| frst stolen green apple and who, in his in- 


nocence, has never yet discovered that 
green apples, deposited in a half-chewed 
condition in the human stomach will 
Cause certain definite and extremely dis- 





were twenty or thirty trustful and gullible 
souls trailing around in the dust of Swin- 
nerton’s chariot and forming his entour- 
age and supporting company, as it were. 
No one ever accused Jimmy of standing in 
with the swindlers, though in the cold 
light of reason he certainly lays himself 
open to suspicion; to the end we took his 
word for things and believed most of what 
he said. But no, the real bunco-steerers 
and gold-brick men who fleeced us of 
every adjective we had in our clothes and 
made us laughing stocks and asses were 
the Arizonans—principally a long. per- 





this how admirably equipped 
he would be to put over on the 
unsophisticated and gentle tourist this 
amazing hoax of Scenic Arizona! 


HERE are some people who like 

to go, in a quiet, unobtrusive, un- 
demonstrative manner, about their busi- 
ness when they are out on a trip through 
the wonderlands of America: people who 
wear indifferently cut khaki pants, eat 
out of a tin box strapped on the run- 
ning board, carry their blankets behind 
with the cracker crumbs and damp towels 
of the morning, and never sign guest 
books. Jimmy Swinnerton isn’t built 
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along those lines. Jimmy’s idea of the 
way to travel across the country, looking 
at the sights and bartering with the 
natives for redwood pin-cushions, souvenir 
spoons or Navajo rugs, is with about 
twenty automobiles, a chuck wagon, 
a freight truck, a tow-car and a Red- 
Cross amublance equipped with siren and 
gong; the whole cavalcade to be preceded 
by a platoon of motorcycle officers and 
the grand marshal and to be followed by a 
steam calliope. An elephant or two and a 
girl in fluffy skirts riding a zebra wou!'d 
heighten Jimmy’s bliss, perhaps, and | 
don’t believe he would object to a tank- 
wagon containing a hippopotamus. It 
isn’t that Jimmy cares for ostentation or 
display—not at all. He likes people and 
noise and excitement and he likes, also, to 
give the natives a treat. He is the most 
unselfish and generous and noble white 
man now wearing sole leather in America, 
but he certainly 1s a showman! 

We pretty nearly fulfilled his fondest 
dreams on this expedition. We were so 
numerous and so impressive that we gath- 
ered other tourists to us as clowns gather 
small boys. We started with four or five 
machines and we got up as high as fifteen. 
‘There was never a dull moment nor an idle 
hour. We took in more side-trips, excur- 
sions, rides, hikes, drives, dances, cere- 
monies, villages, chuck-holes, and cloud- 
bursts than any party 
ever turned loose on the 
deserts of the Southwest, 
and everywhere we went 
we had, at our elbows, 
insinuating soft and 
plausible, sounding 
whoppers into our ears, 
either Clyde Colville or 
his principal, the prize 
scenery salter of the 
known’ world, John 
Wetherill. We certainly 
made an impression on 
northern Arizona, and we 
came away with a few of 
our own! 


HIS John Weth- 

erill is, himself, 
one of the scenic and 
natural wonders of the 
southwest. He went to 
Arizona as a boy and, 
with youthful perversity, 
liked the country. He 
grew up among the Na- 
vajos and the scenery 
they have scattered 
around them, and he 
found out a lot of things 
and discovered a lot of places that no 
one had ever found or discovered be- 
fore. For all his dry, chuckling, quiet, 
modest manner John does like to sell a 
stranger a bill of scenic goods himself; 
as soon as he knew the Navajo region in- 
side out he began to talk it up, and the 
result is that he has since shared his dis- 
coveries and his finds with a lot of the 
biggest artists, scientists, writers, and not- 
ables of the land. John is more clever 
than Clyde Colville. Colville leads you 
out to the point and watches you w hile his 
stage setting knocks you cold; Wetherill 
prefers to sit back and let you find the 
view for yourself and then look at you 


Coal Canyon 
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with mild Surprise and say: “Oh, that 
little thing? Yes, it is sort of neat. But 
nothing to get all heated up over.” As 
you read along, if you do, you will dis- 
cover that it is, after all, John Wetherill 
who makes the biggest fool of you. Be- 
cause he lets you work your own undoing 
and hoax yourself. Between the two I am 
inclined to think that Wetherill is the top 
kidder. 

It was John who met us at Flagstaff. He 
said he’d dropped in to see if there were 
any telegrams—his drop being a little 
matter of a hundred and seventy miles 
over roads that you would scarcely call 
that until you had got used to them. He 
was surprised to see us and, on being 
pressed, a little doubtful whether it would 
pay us to go on up to see the sights. He 
said, gloomily, that they weren’t generally 
considered what they were cracked up to 
be, and spoke with a changed voice and a 
brighter expression of a dog-fight they 
were going to hold in Prescott on the eve- 
ning of the thirtieth. This play of his had 
the desired effect. If we hadn’t been 


worked up about the matter before we 
certainly were now. You couldn’t have 
held us back from the scenic wonderland 
of northern Arizona after that with the 
offer of a job as traveling casting director 
for Mack Sennett! 

It was Wetherill, still mildly skeptical, 




















you can see the black ribbons of coal 


who led us forth an hour and a half late 
on the appointed morning and turned 
the noses of our several machines north- 
ward toward The Big Show. We were 
mildly interested for the first few miles; 
it was when we came out on a big flat 
and saw the edge of the desert that we 
contracted that first terrible suspicion 
that something was being put over on us. 

We crossed the Little Colorado at the 
trading post near Leupp, where we saw 
our first Indian things. Most of us 
had said, by the way, that we weren’t 
going to buy much on the trip. We 
didn’t care about Navajo silver or 
Hopi pottery, or basketware or blankets 
AZINE * 
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or curios; we thought people a little p 
feeble-minded who were always coming 
back from remote places loaded down 
with Swiss milk cans, Chinese teak-wood, 
Canadian scotch and other rare and 
curious pieces of bric-a-brac, and we 
were going to be strong and never yield 
to the impulse. 

I think another four minutes would 
have seen us so loaded down at Leupp 
that we would have bogged the cars, if it 
had not been that Jimmy Swinnerton dis- 
suaded us. 

Be are lots of Indians on north,”’ he 
sai 
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“And don’t forget that there are © 


other tourists behind you, either, who | 


have come out here declaring they 
wouldn’t buy anything. Leave something 
for them.” 

So we got away from Leupp with not 
more than thirty pounds of bracelets, 
rings, beads, and ear-rings. We crossed 
the river, as I say, and came on our first 
scenery. 

What we saw was a knock-out of a red 
gorge into which the white sunlight poured 
to render it a phantasmagoria of irides- 
cent 


O, wait a minute! Thinking 

ahead, one realizes that statistics 
give us slightly over eleven thousand 
usable adjectives, not counting profanity, 
in the English language. 
Let us be frugal, there- 
fore, for we will need 
them all long before we 
get to the Grand Can- 
yon. Let us say merely 
that that first gorge, 
plunging from our feet 
down through the gashed 
earth tothe vague ribbon 
that was the muddy 
Little Colorado, was a 
wow! 

And, contemplating it, 
we began to wonder if 
our eyes were playing us 
tricks. It seemed incred- 
ibly awe-inspiring and 
beautiful. It didn’t seem 


The author before his Navajo hogan 
in Monument Valley 
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Wilbur Hall 


as though anything could really be so big 
and gorgeous. And so the seed of sus- 
picion was sown that was to eat at us later, 
like the canker at the heart of the rose, 
and leave us mere shells of doubt and 
skepticism—disillusioned, tricked, fooled, 
reduced to the plane of simple boobs! 
Our doubts had begun! 


| the distance, all this time, we had 
seen a low-lying, massive blue dyke 
of land that we were told was Black Mesa 
and that someone tried to make us believe 
loomed up from the desert a thousand feet 
and ran north for eighty miles or such a 
matter, one of the mighty landmarks of 
this unimagined land. Also, like blocks on 
a nursery-floor, we saw small mesas scat- 
tered about ahead; in the distance the 
White Mesa, like cream against the tur- 
quoise blue of the sky; way to the north- 
west Navajo Mountain, the hoary old 
grandfather of them all, lifting his head in 
majesty and grandeur above this strange, 
silent beauty, and receiving on his devoted 
head the storms of the centuries, un- 
changed, unchanging. (There go about 
sixteen adjectives, in one paragraph! Let 
us hoard our little store!) 

We went on after lunch and, in time, 
over roads that were better than you had 
any right to expect, but that were a good 
deal worse than you had expected, came 
almost into the shadow of one of those toy 
mesas we had seen from the distance, dis- 
covering, first, that they were noble and 
high-reared rocks, 500, 600, 800 feet sheer 
from the floor of the waste, and second, 
though it seemed doubtful, that the 
broken skyline atop was a Hopi pueblo. 
By peering—having had our attentions 
called—we could inake the buildings out: 
tiny structures, as like the rocks about 
them as could be, piled up one on the 
other, surmounting punily the looming 
masses of red sandstone that were 
the mesas, and all sharp-cut like 
silhouettes against the pure and 
fathomless blue of the desert sky! 
We whipped by four of them, 
climbed a rise, dropped down through 
a wash, flooded with the water 
from a cloud-burst of that morning 
or the day before, churned through 
sand and wound around rocks—shot 
up a rugged grade and saw suddenly, 
high above us, on another forbidding, 
gorgeous red tableland, the ancient 
village of Oraibi. 

tt 

In order to save language I am 
leaving that description out. At the 
foot of this mesa and village, so 
graphically pictured above, is clus- 
tered the modern village, moved 
down from the mesa because the 
school and trading post and store 
are there and the crops of the Hopis 
in the wash bottoms and flats to the 
east. Even new Oraibi is fascinating: 
swarming with shy, friendly, laughing 
children, its low, stone and muc 
houses scattered about without much 
semblance of order, its store operated by a 
trader who couldn’t be found anywhere 
save in a book, its school principal alert, 
hospitable, wise beyond his generation (of 
government school masters), its atmo- 
sphere redolent of legend and ancient cus- 
tom and an age that is forgotten until you 
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Clyde Colville, 
the scenery salter 

















come here to see it lived 
again, almost unchanged, 
except in immaterial de- 
tails, such as gasoline pumps 
and an_ occasional cane- 
bottomed chair. 

Walpai, the next day, 
on the First Mesa, is be- 
yond the Second, where 
are two villages: Walpais 
on the mesa top, in three 
villages that run together as 
one, and with a considerable 
settlement below, as at 
Oraibi and for the same reasons. ‘The 
Walpai Mesa deserves (and won’t get) an 
article by itself; it was here that the Snake 
Dance was held and it was then that we 
renewed our suspicion that something was 
being framed on us. 

It is with the greatest difficulty that any 
writer can restrain himself from a detailed 
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Above: One corner of the marvelous 
prehistoric cave-dwellings of 
Batata-Kin 1n the city of the dead 


description of the snake dance, and here is 
the place where the present one hopes to 
set a world’s record for restraint. The 
dance occurred on a long, narrow plaza so 
crowded with visitors it seemed impossible 
for any show to proceed. ‘The curious, 
gaping, hot, excited whites in packed tiers 
around the dusty plaza, with absorbed 
Indians among them; the spectators, ap- 
pearing from below as mere feet and eyes, 
clinging to precarious seats on every roof- 
edge, jutting stone, over-hanging beam, 
chimney pot, portico, window-ledge and 
buttress all about; the tense moment 
when—the dance-plaza cleared—the first 
of the snake men appeared; the kisa, or 
arbor where the snakes are held for the 
ceremony; the nearing drums; the stac- 
cato, hollow clop-clop of the turtle shells 
the dancers wore on one leg; the harsh, 
dry rattle of pebbles in their gourds; the 
(Continued on page 47) 
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Journey's end and 
the elephant graciously 
permits the children ti 

slide down hts back 

What fun! 


San Diego Takes Pride 
in Its Fostering Interest 
in the Coming 


Generation ..... 


CITY for children, a commu- 
nity in which the development 
of its future citizenry is a par- 
amount activity, such is the 

claim to distinction advanced by San 
Diego, California. Other municipalities 
may select the fairest flowers of metaphor 
to describe their charms, but San Diego 
takes large pride in its fostering interest in 
the coming generation. 

Numerous natural advantages aid in 
this effort. Numerous personalities 
favored with time and money, make it 
their hobby. Then, too, the children 
themselves enter enthusiastically into a 
plan which grows in its making, until the 
entire county surrounding the city is in- 
cluded in the field of juvenile activity. 

Climate—well, Southern Californians, 
of course, can speak of nothing until the 
climate has been introduced, but San 
Diego’s skies of Mediterranean blue per- 
mit the little ones to live the greater part 
of their lives out of doors. Hence the 
activities in child development are largely 
confined to open air work, play and enter- 
tainment. Nor are they coddled and 
petted by philanthropic citizens of large 
means. On the contrary they are left 
largely to themselves, entertaining each 
other, working together, playing in 
groups. 

How is this development carried on? 

Largely through community activities. 
The city block, the neighborhood, is the 
unit. While larger civic gatherings are 
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held occasionally, it is the small group 
which makes life unusually attractive to 
the growing citizen. 

No child is allowed merely to grow up, 
like Topsy. Neither is he ca like a 
small plant to follow a predetermined 
bent. Self-determination is accepted as 
law rather than theory and the future San 
Diegan is directed by suggestion along his 
self-chosen path. Little effort is made 
along purely economic lines, but music, 
the drama, the creation of things beauti- 
ful, and even the spinning of tales are de- 
veloped in groups whose core is the 


neighborhood. 
The drama—its 
treatment is almost 


Grecian in method. 
Picture a wide lawn 
forming a_ natural 
stage, its flowers and 
shrubs the scenery, | 
the blue dome above 
its proscenium arch. 
Upon the velvety car- 
pet of green stands a 
tiny Romeo in doub- 
let and hose, glancing 
up to a miniature 
balcony, the work of 
juvenile stage carpen- 
ters. His eyes rest 
upon a doll-like Juliet, 
haloed with childish 
The scene is 


curls. 
the garden of the 
Capulets and from 


the balcony come the 
words which have 
rung down the cen- 
turies. 

“Romeo, 
wherefore 
Romeo—?”’ 

Along the sidewalk 
sits the audience in 


Romeo, 
art thou 
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neighboring | 
homes. If it isan evening perform- | 


chairs carried from 
ance, lights from automobiles 
parked along the street, flood the 
natural stage with their brilliance 
Otherwise, the oft-advertised Cali- 
fornia sun does duty. 
would smell as sweet,” the 
Juliet continues. 

hus on with the play. 


love’s great tragedy are deleted in 
the text the youngsters study, but 
the matchless words of Avon’s 
Bard are theirs from earliest 
childhood. 

Started several years ago as an 
experiment known as the Arizona 
Street Players, neighborhood dra- 


today hardly a community in the 

city or its environs is without a 

child’s organization of this kind. 
HE 


opera, 


circus, the stage, the 
even, 


cleverly have they been developed in this 
city for children that performances of un- 


Many of the grimmer features of 


matic societies have grown until 7 


are natural | 
pastimes for the young, but so | 
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‘a rose by any other name 
tiny © 
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usual merit are to be seen in the smallest | 


communities. Once or twice a year, a 
juv enile play of g greater pretentions is pre- 
sented in the city’s general playground, 
Balboa Park, but this is more in the 
nature of an exhibition and lacks the close 
community interest of the smaller pro- 
ductions. 

For the larger pageants and plays, 
works of worth are chosen. Two years ago 
the immortal Robin Hood was given out 
of doors. San Diego’s methods, however, 
depart from the general rule in efforts of 





Outdoor class for the violin, part of the regula) 
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rae, this kind. The children are 

obiles | not trained by stern directors 

dthe— who drive their mimes telling has been neglected. Then, as the 

jance through stereotyped scenes children gather around, tiny Uncle Remus 

Cali. © in which each gesture is made recounts the exploits of Br’er Fox and 
& with studied exactitude. Br’er Rabbit. His stories finished, the 
: [hey are children’s plays, by 

yer and for children, and the 


binding conventionalities de- 
manded by the grown-up are 











res of largely ignored. The cliche in 
ed in| things dramatic is avoided at 

, but all times. 

von’s Probably one of the most 
rliest interesting features in_ this 

city for children is the devel- 

as an opment of the story teller. 
izona Virtually every neighborhood 

dra- | has its circle where tales are 

unti! | told to interested groups. 
1 the & hose which have not devel- 
ut a oped their own entertainers. 

d. 
} the s 
tural & 
t so 
this | 
f un- | ; a 
illest 
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pre- 
und, F 

the e i 4 
close } ‘ 

pro- | =z 3 
lays, | j 
) ago fp 

a cabin rolls down the street to 
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‘s of | collected to await its coming. 






On Saturdays and during the 
school vacation season, story tell- 
ing festivals are held in Balboa Park, the 
children gathering from all parts of the 
city to listen to favorite tales. Many of 
them come in costumes representing char- 
acters and present small tableaux illus- 
trating the words of the speakers. 












Above: A log cabin 
on wheels goes from USIC, 
oné community to 
another, a small 
Uncle Remus telling 
Brer Fox and Br'er 
Rabbit stories 





likewise, is developed 
through the group method, out- 
door instruction being given in a number 
of neighborhoods. Instead of going to 
formal studios, there to labor under 
the direction of an instructor, lessons 
upon all portable instruments are given 
are visited by tale in open air classes. In the neighbor- 
tellers from other hoods, small ensembles are organized 
parts of the city. among children of near age and this 
One of the pictur- consolidation continues until a symphony 
esque sights of the orchestra is formed of musicians of high 
community is a_ school age. So successful has been this 
small truck upon method that the San Diego high school 
which is built a orchestra has established a reputation 
miniature cabin at which has brought it offers to appear in 
whose door a small many western states. 
Uncle Remus sits. Classes held in wooded spots in various 
The cabin visits parts of the city present pictures border- 
widely separate ing upon the unique. Vision a scene in 
neighborhoods, which an instructor stands before fifty 
es stopping in those boys and girls, their violins in their hands. 
neighborhood service given in the city for children districts where story “First we will sound the A,” announces 
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the teacher. From the class comes that 


familiar sawing heard wherever the bow 


is drawn. 

‘Now tune.” 

A general scraping as the youngsters 
seek to bring their instruments into accord 
with the master. 

“You'll have to practice more, Harry,” 
the teacher goes to a freckled youngster 
midway in the group. “You must train 
your ear as well as your fingers. Here— 
this way.” 

And the instructor demonstrates. 

In the various neighborhoods, small en- 
sembles rehearse out of doors when a 
piano is not required and lawns are fre- 
quently dotted with juvenile orchestras 
studying under the direction of older 
pupils. 

Scouts—both boy and girl—have a pe- 
culiar position in the city for children. 
Both are attached to the great municipal 
playground, their establishments being 
unusual to a degree. The boys have an 
Indian village patterned after the desert 
pueblos, one of the most striking building 
groups in the city. The girls’ headquarters 
have been established in a picturesque 
building surrounded by pines and eucalyp- 
tus trees. 


HE home of the Boy Scouts, how- 

ever, attracts tourists in large num- 
bers, and is a favorite spot for visitors 
to be photographed with the pueblo as 
a background. 

Probably one of the best zoological gar- 
dens in the West is owned by the children 
of San Diego. This ownership is not a 
popular fiction, but is founded in law and 
fact. Not only the grounds, but their 
animal inhabitants, are owned by the 
city’s youngsters, the board of governors 
holding the property as trustees only. 
Throughout the zoo, bronze tablets pro- 
claim this ownership, the greater part of 
the exhibits having been given to the boys 
and girls by citizens or club and fraternal 
organizations. 

Elephants, camels, ponies and donkeys 
in this zoo are not allowed to eat hay and 
merely be looked at by small visitors. 
They are to ride and on Saturdays and 
during the school holiday season they 
have almost unlimited opportunities to 
come in intimate contact with their 
vouthful owners. 

In addition to the various kinds of work 
and study provided for the children, play- 
grounds of conventional type are scat- 
tered throughout the city. These are 
often focal points of community endeavor 
on a larger scale than the neighborhood 
dramas and musical gatherings. Much of 
the necessary work of directing this type 
of child effort is done at the playgrounds 
by volunteer instructors under the super- 
vision of professional employes. Almost 
every playground has societies made up of 
youngsters and directed by a grown-up 
who has made child development a pas- 
time as well as a serious study. 

Often there will be several of these, 
graded according to the ages of its mem- 
bers. One day of the week will see the 
“Blue Bird Class,” composed of tots of 
not more than six years, learning folk 
dances, new games or engaging in small 
tasks such as mat-weaving of the simpler 
kind. The following day, boys and girls of 
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sub-scout age will have the grounds for 
instruction in more advanced recreations, 
while the third day will be devoted to 
those entering their teens. These classes 
are all additional features held at times 
and places which do not interfere with the 
regular playground routine. 

Striking is the note of democracy at 
these playground gatherings. Doting 
mothers, who bring their small daughters 
adorned with frills and ruffles, are told by 
a calm-eyed instructor that only the 
plainest of clothing is permitted. Like- 
wise little Eleanor is taken from beneath 
the maternal wing and made to find her 
own place among the “Blue Birds.” 
Mothers, governesses and nurses are only 
allowed on the side lines when play or 
class work begins. 

While the children of the rich must take 
off their frills and ruffles, the question of 
providing adequate play clothes for the 
poor has been answered in an unosten- 
tatious way, quiet philanthropy meeting 
the need. Ragged dresses, torn pants and 
waists, depleted shoes are mysteriously re- 
placed by new garments and the young- 
sters return to their games, equals of the 
most wealthy upon the field of play. 

How it comes about the little folk have 
no idea. Neither have their playmates. 
It is a state secret to all except a small 
group of wealthy women who believe no 
child should be handicapped because of a 
lack of a few well made dresses or sailor 
suits. 

The graphic arts likewise have a place 
in this city for children. Like music and 
drama, they are begun in the neighbor- 
hood groups, but soon graduate to that 
center of child life, Balboa Park. Drawing 
pictures on walls and sidewalks is as 
natural as running to a child, but these 
children are taught to draw pictures in 
which lines of beauty replace grotesque- 
ries. Not only does the Fine Arts club 
maintain an excellent gallery in the park 
where work of merit is displayed and its 
features explained, but instructors are al- 
ways on hand to take small sketching 
classes through the grounds, into the zoo 
or to spots where youngsters can work 
from models or casts. ' 

All of these endeavors, it must be re- 
membered, are separate from the city’s 
school system. Attendance is_ wholly 
voluntary, while law requires school in- 
struction to the age of sixteen. The basic 
plan laid down by those who are giving 
their time and effort to make life more 
full for children is that they shall be forced 
to do nothing and all instruction shall be 
given in the form of diversion in which the 
pupil is the initiating force. 


as — project started largely through 

experiment,” declared Tam Deer- 
ing, head of the Community Service, “but 
it has proved so wonderfully successful 
that it has spread over the city. Here we 
have no slum problem like many of the 
eastern cities nor are there any really 
congested districts. The city is so out- 
spread that there is plenty of room for 
outdoor activities and a unique system has 
been worked out.” 

With the end of the school year, child- 
hood moves to the beaches and here the 
dramatic and music teachers, the story 
teller and artist again meet their charges 
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to continue their efforts. In addition, 
there are instructors in swimming and 
beach games. Bathing suits are the uni- 
form of the day from early morning until 
a healthy but weary body seeks a “aicomal 


bed, but during a strenuous day much has | 
has been learned in the guise of recrea- 7 


tion. 
Holidays play a large part in the public 
life of this city for children. Fourth of 


July, Thanksgiving and Christmas are 7 
usually marked with pageants and plays © 
dealing with the day being commemorated 
and they are invariably open air presenta- 7 
The Christmas holidays in par- 7 


tions. 
ticular are marked with dramas of the 


Nativity and trees are erected in almost 7 
every neighborhood. In La Jolla, one of — 
Sev- & 
eral residents of the hill districts feature © 
outdoor trees which are the center of © 


the suburbs, this is especially true. 


neighborhood celebrations, while the pub- 
lic playground always has a program cli- 
maxed 
incongruously dressed 
garments to appear before a background 
of waving palms. 


HE national birthday sees diminu- 

tive Uncle Sams and Miss Americas 
springing up in every neighborhood, their 
color ranging from the golden haired Nor- 
dic down through deepening shades to the 
dark brown of Mexican parentage and 
then to the inky blackness of African de- 
scent. None is barred, for this city for 
children is democratic in its training of 
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future citizens. In fact, the neighborhood | 


activities along many lines had their in- 
ception in the poorer districts and it was 
the children of the rich who were con- 
vinced of the thoroughly good time being 
enjoyed by the less wealthy before they 
took up the community club plan and 
brought it to its present general develop- 
ment. 

Newcomers to the city for children are 
often amazed at the time given by the 
women of the neighborhood to these pas- 
times. 

“T don’t see how you find time to keep 
house,” one said. “It seems as if both 
morning and afternoon were always taken 
up with something, especially now during 
the vacation period.” 

The older resident viewed the ques- 
tioner with toleration. 

“But no one keeps house here—that is 
not until school opens,” she replied. ‘“‘It 
simply is not done, unless you have ser- 
vants and very few of us have. We just 
camp out. It does us as much good as it 
does the youngsters.” 

Evidence of the strength the younger 
generation wields in San Diego’s civic life 

was demonstrated a year or two ago when 
the question was put to the electorate re- 
garding the admission of a college of 
standing into the children’s citadel, Balboa 
Park. That the coming of such an institu- 
tion would be an honor to the city at large 
and add to its prestige was pointed out by 
those high in the councils of the govern- 
ment. But the word was spread that the 
college would want a goodly slice of the 
children’s vast playground. It would be 
needed for a campus. 

Although the greater part of the adult 
population favored extending a welcoming 

(Continued on page 47) 
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A Vew Purpose i 


GREAT deal is being 
said and written of 
late about education 
with a purpose, as if 

to deny the fact that educa- 
tion has always been a pur- 
poseful process. 

What is meant, of course, 
is that the present purpose 
is at variance with present 
needs as some see them. The discussions 
have made one thing perfectly clear; 
that many superior-minded parents hold 
to aims diametrically opposed to those of 
conventional schoolmen. They have 
shown, also, that it is these parents 
whose views are in harmony with the 
spirit of the times, for they hold that the 
chief purpose of education is the directed 
but full development of the child into a 
well-balanced individual, socially minded 


\and recognizing his duty to the group, 


but still an individual, standing upon his 
own feet and doing his own thinking. 
That’s a reasonable enough thesis and 
a few educators are bold enough to sup- 
port and put it into practice. A larger 
number accept it as an impractical, or 
unpracticed, ideal, but the great majority, 
like Comenius in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, regard their students as empty ves- 
sels, to be trained to “place their attention 
like a wide-mouthed phial beneath the 
words of wisdom” that flow from their 
lips, to the end that, so far as hostile na- 
ture will permit, all may be trained alike 
to be alike. These last would tell us that 
the school has no time for the individual 
child; it must deal with children en masse. 
We point with pride to our two billion 
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Education 
By Keld F. Reynolds 


To Use What We Have, Build- 
ings and Courses, for a New 
Purpose, the Development of 
Powers of Straight Thinking 


dollar annual expenditure for education, 
and to our equipments and _ buildings— 
the best in the world, to our thoroughly 
trained teaching force, to the remarkable 
broadening of the curricula. All these 
things fill us with immense satisfaction— 
and they should. But it cannot be a com- 
plete satisfaction. We are beginning to 
see the possibility of the school structure 
becoming a mighty Juggernaut to crush 
out individual initiative and social prog- 
ress. 

Practically all of our advance has been 
in matters of method and equipment im- 
proved to serve an antiquated purpose, 
the preservation of the past. The views of 
those to whom is entrusted the formal 
education of youth are such that, to them, 
the good student is the one who can be 


child has been mainly for the 
purpose of learning better how 
to mould him, which means, 
being interpreted, exploiting 
him and his generation in the 
interest of the past, its dogmas 
and its prejudices. “Repeat 
what they want you to say 

becomes the formula for a 


successful school career. This 
process is not education. It is a trav- 
esty on education. It is “induction” 


if you like—the precise opposite of what 
education should be. 


UR social sciences, with their 
wealth of judgment-building ma- 
terial, and the great opportunity they 
offer for a clear estimate of the past, 
and of the present in the light of 
past experience, more often than not 
are mere drills in memorization. The 
natural sciences, also offering excel- 
lent opportunities for the development 
of habits of clear thinking, are taught in 
the same general way. Their methods are 
those of the cook-book. The student goes 
into the laboratory to find A. Perhaps he 
already knows all about A; it makes no 
difference. The formula—he is probably 
not made aware that it has an interesting 
history—the formula calls for the com- 
bination of so many parts of X, Y and Z 
under specified conditions. Then he has 
A, just like that. There is no time to ex- 
plore the secrets of the laboratory for him- 
self. His tasks are all set and charted. 


made to reverence the status quo. While, And so with the other subjects and 


it is true that the present age has “‘dis- 
covered” the child, so far our study of the 
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courses. Rarely is it thought necessary 


or even possible to have students go | 
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PO. LONER: 


, velopment of powers of straight 
‘ thinking exercised in matters of 


knowledge or habit in terms of life’s 
larger utilities and vital interests. 

if your child is not interested in school 
it is probably because he has not been led 
to see the relation his work there bears to 
life. And because he is not interested he 
fails to get the one thing of prime impor- 
tance the school should offer—the training 
of his mind in habits of straight thinking. 
As James Harvey Robinson puts it: 
“What we may seem to learn, to please 
teacher, outclass our fellows, obtain a 
good report or pass an examination, is 
prone to vanish when its immediate pur- 
pose is fulfilled. It does not merge into 
life and go on expanding indefinitely as 
it should.” 

Perhaps you yourself can see little di- 
rect bearing of school and school subjects 
upon life. The other day a young man 
whose scholastic standing is high came to 
me with some significant questions. 

“Why is it,” he asked, “that after we 
have completed courses in schools main- 
tained by our community, under teachers 
chosen by members of the community, we 
are condemned for our lack of practical 
knowledge, and are told, when we apply 
for a position in our community, that men 
with experience are preferred? You of the 
older generation do all the planning for us. 
You select the text-books. You lay out 
the courses of study. Then when we have 
completed the courses assigned by you, 
you condemn our lack of experience 
and judgment. Why is it? Then, too, 
when we occasionally refuse to a 
some dictum which appears to us to be 
mere propaganda, and seek to find out 
for ourselves what is truth, we are told 
that things which have been accepted 
as fact for a iong time are not to be 
publicly questioned, lest the social order 
be disturbed. Isn’t the social order the 
result of the adjustment of each genera- 
tion to its environment? Why then, may 
not we, upon whom the responsibility of 
ordering society is to rest, question that 
which does not appear to us to rest upon 
a secure foundation?” 


M* reply that inexperience and 
immature judgment handicap 
youth in its search for the absolute 
verities was met by the state- 
ment: ‘We would probably do 
better than the present genera- 
tion in ordering our social and 
political world, when the time 
comes, if we could now be given 
the opportunity to develop 
judgment in such matters as are 
already a part of school life and 
school work.” 
May not this be the solution: 
to use what we have, buildings 
and courses, for a new purpose, 
and let that purpose be the de- 


vital moment, matters so pre- 
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sented that students will recognize them 
as vital and not as mere busy-work? 

Such a program would necessitate the 
development of a new technique which 
would lead plastic minds to expand freely 
and to stay open, to develop flexibility 
competent to cope with changing con- 
ditions, and a variability capable of con- 
ceiving and executing the necessary 
changes. Their social environment would 
be explained to the students in such a way 
that they would be made to realize, and 
their early reading about primitive and 
foreign peoples will emphasize the point, 
that customs, standards and institutions 
are not universal. In their later study of 
the social sciences the point would be 
stressed that society and its institutions 
are in a state of change, which intelligent 
human action will not try to block but to 
direct into channels of progress. 

Educational ancestor worship would be 
discarded as ancestor worship in other 
forms has been. But while the past would 
no longer be worshipped, it would be made 
to yield up all it holds of lessons and prin- 
ciples for the use of the present. And 
students would be led to develop a whole- 
some critical faculty in the judgment of 
relative values, both past and present. 
Teachers would strive more earnestly 
than ever before to develop that historical- 
mindedness which Robinson calls the in- 
dispensable tool of progress: “The pres- 
ent has hitherto been the willing victim 
of the past. The time has come when it 
should turn on the past and exploit it in 
the interest of advance.” 
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Of course such a program of education 
would demand a new type of teacher. Not 
mere knowledge, but the ability to use 
knowledge effectively is the pearl of great 
price for the obtaining of which the new 
teacher would be willing to sell his old 
theories of procedure, school government 
and discipline. To obtain it he would 
even have to be willing to be made over 
into a new kind of teacher. Like the old, 
he would have a thorough knowledge of 
the science of education, the laws of learn- 
ing, and of the particular subject he 
teaches. But he would of necessity have 
more. Having adjusted his microscope 
for the necessary intensive concentration 
on his specific field, he would not there- 
after lose his sense of perspective. On the 
contrary, desiring to make his work tell, 
he would hang the more to the deeper 
values which relate his subject to life. For 
only in that way could he be of use to 
youth, whose chief interest is life. He 
would have to be more of a prophet, and 
not so much of a pedagogue; a seer, rather 
than a grubber in musty lore; a pioneer of 
progress and a leader in touch with life, 
and not an automaton controlled by 
standard practice and a slide rule. 


T has been said that the new teacher 
would have to be a mediator. He 

would bring to his students’ use whatever 
there is in the experience of the race that 
will more adequately fit them to meet 
their personal problems. He would provide 
enough opportunity for trial and error 
to develop the habit of intelligent in- 
vestigation and discrimination. Though 
the learning would be first-hand experi- 
ence it would not be reckless. For not 
the process only, but the conclusion would 
be of interest to the new teacher. He 
would seek to develop, not scholarship 
alone, but scholarship coupled with a 
broad understanding. In the words of 
Allan Hunter: “The teacher to come will 
be no pompous salesman for predigested 
intellectual food, but a stimulus and a 
challenger and a fellow learner, helping 
those who are young and those who would 
keep young, to work out effective solu- 
tions to existing problems and so enrich 
personality.” 

The quality of paramount value in the 
new teacher would be his power to inspire. 
He would understand youth and he would 
be able to touch youth. While it is true 
that “wisdom cannot be passed from one 
having it to another not having it”, the 
inspiration to spiritual growth, to directed, 
purposeful, creative thinking can be 
passed on, and it would have to be, if 
education met the legitimate demands of 
the new purpose. But it would take a 
type of teacher very different from the 
girl who finds in teaching a tolerable inter- 
lude between commencement and matri- 
mony, or the type G. B. Shaw had in 
mind when he wrote that “when a man 
can, he does; when he can’t, he teaches.” 

(Continued on page 53) 
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with Mystery 
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T was a perfect job. Felix Madden 
stepped back and surveyed it with 
unconcealed satisfaction. The log 
cabin had been thoroughly cleaned 
out and re-chinked. Leaks in the roof 
had been repaired, as well as the home- 
made furniture he had found there when 




















he first stumbled on to the 
cabin. Even the old and 
somewhat battered cook 
stove had taken on a new 
appearance and promised 
at least another year of 
usefulness. 

At one end of the cabin, 
close behind the stove, 
were shelves on which 
rested canned foods of 
various kinds, and a tin 
cracker barrel held a store 
of flour. The bunk, filled 
with soft, dry wild hay 
under the multi-colored 
blankets, was tempting- 
ly inviting and decidedly 
neat. 

Through the single open 
window Felix Madden 
saw a pile of wood, cut 
into stove-length _ size, 
which would insure 
warmth for many months 
to come—months when 
the winter winds would 
howl down out of the 
north and bring death to 
the unprepared. Stacked 
neatly alongside the old 
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Kastern Capital West 


stove were billets of mountain cedar, dry 
and easy to split—the best kindling in the 
world for a quick fire 

No wonder Felix felt the glow of satis- 
faction creep through his body. For a 
solid month he had slaved and sweated, 
hewed and sawed, scoured and scrubbed; 
had made long overland trips to Belmont, 
a tiny mining settlement ten miles away, 
where he purchased and carried back the 
supplies he needed. 

And all this work, this back-breaking 
muscle-stiffening round of tasks, by a man 
who had never before known the meaning 
of the expression “by the sweat of his 
brow.” For Felix Madden was by calling 
a bank teller, and this his first trip to the 
West. Some definite motive, some irresist- 
ible urge, lay behind his every move and 
drove him along before it to the comple- 
tion of, for him, a giant undertaking. 

A leaf fell fluttering from the big cotton- 
wood at the spring and attracted the 
man’s attention. He instinctively glanced 
up at Old Baldy, the towering mountain 
peak behind the cabin, and noted the huge 
white cap forming slowly and steadily on 
its crest. 

Snow! The messenger of winter had 
come and tossed its mantle over the moun- 
tain peak as a warning to those below to 
make haste before that mantle spread 
and slipped down swiftly to the foothills, 
never again to be lifted until the spring 
thaws came. 

Iclix Madden wasted no time viewing 
the majesty of that snow-capped peak. 
Instead, he turned hurriedly to another 
and last task. Carefully he gathered up a 
few scattered newspapers, in which his 
last burden of supplies had been 
wrapped, and burned them in the 
stove. From then on his move- 
ments were quick and sure. 
There was no time to lose. 

He put on his mackinaw coat 
and hat, took one last 
around the cabin, and then went 
out. Carefully he slipped the 
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hasp of the door over the big staple, which 
he had driven through a log and clinched 
on the other side, put on the padlock, and 
locked it. In another minute he was on 
his way to Brandon, twenty-five miles 
away, over canyons and draws, across 
mountain torrents and through scrub 
timber. 

Next day, tired and foot-sore, Felix 
ate a hearty meal at the one hotel the 
place boasted. An old-timer sitting next 
to him was quite talkative. 

“Looks like a hard winter,” 
served. 

Felix never cared much for talkative 
people, but this man had touched on a 
subject in which he was vitally interested. 

“What makes you think so?” Felix 
asked. 


he ob- 


Ke : USE Old Baldy’s got his cap on 

a hull lot earlier’n I’ve ever saw 
it afore. That means snow and lots of it. 
A hard winter. You stayin’ in this neck 
o’ the woods?” 

“No,” Felix replied. ‘“Too cold here 
for me. I’ve been looking over certain 
properties for my firm. Going back now.” 

The old-timer wanted to know what 
kind of properties they were and who the 
firm was that he referred to. To all of 
which Felix merely smiled and winked 
solemnly and knowingly. That checked the 
old man’s questions, but not his curiosity. 
It simply burned him up. As soon as he had 
gulped down his coffee, he hastened out- 
side and soon had a group of his cronies 
listening to his story of how a great firm 
of eastern millionaires was coming west to 
buy up mines and timber, winking 
solemnly and wisely at them and refusing 
to divulge the source of his information. 

Felix, meanwhile, finished his 
meal and paid the hotel keeper. 

“Will the mail plane land at 
noon, as usual?” he inquired. 






“No. Time’s been changed,” the hotel 
man informed him. “She gets here an 
hour earlier. Hafta hurry, if you was 
figgerin’ goin’ on her. They’s another 
passenger waitin’ out at the field.” 

Felix hurried to the airport and ar- 
rived there just as the big plane circled 
and landed. The pilot tossed out two 
sacks of mail and then beckoned to the 
passengers. 
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“You two going my way?” he asked. 
“Well, hop in. Next stop Havre. Hurry, 
please. Five minutes late. Ran into a 
snow storm t’other side Old Baldy.” 

The cabin door slammed, the motor 
roared, and the huge plane raced along 
the ground like a startled swan, then rose 
into the air and sailed away. 

Felix took one look at his fellow passen- 
ger, smiled, and leaned back. In two min- 
utes he was fast asleep. It was the other 
man’s first flight and he showed it in his 
white face, his death-like grip on the sides 
of his seat, his popping eyes. Even the 
sound slumber of his companion had no 
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reassuring effect upon | him. “Havre! 


Change for points east. 


ELIX came out of his sleep with a 
jerk, to find the pilot shaking him 
gently by the shoulder. Sleepy as he was, 
he caught sight of the other passenger 
hurrying away from the field, and smiled. 
“Had enough, I’ll bet,” he remarked. 
“Not him,” the pilot laughed. “Most 
of ’em act that way, at first. Bet he'll be 
a regular customer. If you’re headed cast 
rte plane, that red one over there’ s waiting 
for you. So long and come again, sir. 


At Deep Lake Felix Madden alighted 
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He staggered back, his arms 
shielding his face, a cry of fear 
issuing from his bleeding lips 


from his fourth plane and hurried to the 
railroad station. Twenty-four hours later 
he was in New York. A taxi set him down 
in front of a certain house in an obscure 
street, into which he hurried and greeted 
the landlady. 

“Back again, Mr. Lawson,” she said in 
answer to his greeting. ‘Your room’s all 
ready, just as you left it. How’s things in 
Ohio?” 


“Oh, fine,” Felix replied, and hurried 
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up the stairs. “I’m in a hurry,” he called 
back over his shoulder. “Got to report to 
a meeting of the board. See you later.” 

In a very short time he left the house 
and hailed a taxi. When he stepped into 
it he was no more like the man who had 
left the cabin at the foot of Old Baldy but 
a few hours before than the sun is like the 
moon. His clothes were immaculate and 
of the latest cut; the stubble had been 
shaved from his chin, and a neat satchel 
displaced the battered valise he had 
brought with him from the cabin. 

At a certain large department store the 
taxi stopped, and Felix alighted, paid the 
driver, and hurried into the building. The 
elevator jerked him speedily to the sixth 
floor, where he went into the lavatory. 
When he emerged only one change might 
have been noted. His neat black mus- 
tache was missing. 

Into the elevator again and out to the 
sidewalk he went. A passing taxi an- 
swered his signal and 
pulled up at the curb. 

“The Flanders Na- 
tional,” Felix directed 
curtly, and got in. 

It was Saturday, and 
the boys in the bank 
were feeling good at the 
prospect of only half a 
day of toil ahead of 
them. Probably that 
was why they greeted 
Felix so effusively;prob- 
ably not. Anyhow, the 


teller was a_ popular 
outh. 

“Had a good holiday, 
Felix?” 

“Where’d you go to 
big boy?” 


“Any broken hearts 
left behind, Felix?” 

“Tt’ll be a long time 
to wait now, ol’ kid.” 

The questions and 
jollying went on all | ; 
around him, but Felix enjoyed it and 
smiled happily. 

“Oh, yes, had a fine time, Bill. . . . Yes, 
Harry, it'll be a year I’ll have to wait 
now. Felix tried to answer everyone. 
“Went to Topeka, Kansas, Larry. Gee, 
I’m glad to get back home again, just the 
same!” 


T noon Felix hailed a taxi and 

alighted in front of the big depart- 
ment store, took the elevator, which was 
crowded, to the sixth floor and the lav- 
atory. When he came out the neat black 
mustache was in place again. 

Another taxi deposited him at the house 
in the obscure address, and the genial 
landlady greeted him again as though he 
had been gone a year. Felix stuffed some 
bills into her hand, at the same time 
telling her that his firm had ordered him 
away on another hurry-up job. 

“Tf I’m not back within six months,” he 
instructed her, “rent my room to some- 
body else. I'll take a chance of its being 
vacant when I return.” 

Another room in a better part of the 
city, and one Felix had rented for years 
past, would never see him again. He had 
moved from there to the present obscure 
address several months before taking his 





I was so certain . 
Raindrops, only raindrops 
Upon my window pane. 
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annual thirty-day vacation. Back again 
in mackinaw coat, khaki pants, and 
high-topped boots, Felix left the house, 
the old valise in hand, and hailed another 
taxi. At the city airport he boarded a 
west-bound plane. 

“That valise heavy, sir?” the pilot 
asked. 

“No, no,” Felix replied, and held it out 
to him. “Feel it. Just a change of 
clothes and a few important papers.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” was the 
pilot’s reply, “But you'll have to hold it 
on your knees.” 


ELIX smiled at the advice. He cer- 

tainly intended to do just that. He 
entered the cabin and chose the last seat, 
the valise on his knees. Other passen- 
gers came and soon filled the plane. Some 
of them were making their first flight and 
chattered nervously, paying no attention 
to the man in the last seat. 


Raindrops 


By ANNE ZUKER 


I thought I heard your step upon the graveled path, 
I thought you paused beside the violet bed, 
To pick one rain-drenched, fragrant flower. 
The color of my eyes, you said. 

Raindrops, only raindrops, 

Upon my window pane. 


I thought the door had opened that I had left ajar, 

I turned, my hand upon my heart, thinking you were near. 
The wind had stirred the door and rain beat in. 
. . Can it be you are not here? 


The bank teller was the only passenger 
in the mail plane when it began its descent 
to the Brandon airport. As usual, the 
postmaster and a few interested specta- 
tors were on hand, and among them Felix’ 
recognized the talkative old-timer. 

For just a moment his heart stopped 
beating. Instinctively his fingers sought 
his upper lip, and felt it. Then a smile 
came to his face and a sigh of relief 
escaped him. He suddenly remembered 
that he had removed the false mustache 
at the last airport, while awaiting another 
plane, and that the pilot had not recog- 
nized him for a former passenger of his on 
the trip east. 

Still, the fear of recognition always 
present, Felix turned his face from the 
cabin window as the wheels of the under- 
carriage lightly touched the ground. 
Before the pilot could do it, the teller 
opened the door and jumped out. 

For just a second or two the old-timer 
gazed searchingly at him, then turned to 
the pilot. 

“Only one today, eh?” he asked. 

“Yes, only one,” the pilot replied. 

“Well, dog-gone the luck!” the old- 
timer muttered peevishly. He was won- 
dering if those eastern capitalists would 
ever show up. 
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Eastern Capital West 


Felix heard the conversation and hur- 
ried away, a smile on his lips, a song in his 
heart. His plans had carried through 
perfectly. Recognition was now a thing 
of the past. He was safe. 

He skirted the little settlement and be- 
gan the long journey to the log cabin 
under the beetling brows of Old Baldy, 
shifting the valise from one hand to the 
other, cutting through scrub pine, fir and 
oak thickets, keeping away from fre- 
quented trails. 

For the rest of that day and all night 
Felix walked steadily forward, climbing 
higher and higher toward his destination. 
And as he climbed he noted the great 
change that had come over the land dur- 
ing the few days he had been away. The 
alders, aspens and cottonwoods along 
creek bottoms and surrounding bubbling 
springs were bare of foliage, the leaves 
lying around their trunks like golden car- 
pets. The white mantle, too, on Old 
Baldy’s crest had spread 
and crept down the slope 
to a considerable extent. 
Even the fall air had as- 
sumed a biting frostiness 
that tinged each cheek of 
the fast-walking man a 
deep crimson. 


| awe saw Felix, 
tired and footsore, 
at his cabin door. The 
old valise, though a light 
burden, seemed all of a 
ton in weight. He un- 
locked the door, and 
tossed the valise on the 
bunk; then went to the 
window and opened it. 
The sunlight flooded the 
interior, and the tired 
man surveyed his shelves. 
Evidently satisfied, he 
flung himself on the 
bunk, stretched out his 
aching arms and _ legs, 
and heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Safe!” he murmured _contentedly. 
“Now let them find me—if they can.” 

After a time he arose, chilled though 
rested, made a fire in the stove and 
warmed himself. From beneath the bunk 
he drew out a heavy square tin box and 
laid aside the store of books it contained. 
From the old valise he took a neat leather 
satchel, which was stuffed full of flat 
packages of bills. These he arranged in 
the bottom of the tin box, put the books 
on top of them, adjusted the lid, and 
shoved the box back under the bunk. 

The valise and satchel were soon re- 
duced to strips by a knife and poked into 
the stove. From a coat pocket the teller 
took a small, black mustache. It too 
went into the fire. 

A week of idleness passed, during which 
Felix kept to the cabin, constantly seated 
by the window, reading. Between chap- 
ters he glanced anxiously up at the sky, 
then at the country below him. His whole 
attitude denoted expectancy. 

On the eighth day he went to the spring 
to draw water. Something light, moist, 
and cool struck the back of his neck. He 
glanced up hurriedly and a cry of delight 
escaped his lips. 

“Snow!” 
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Joseph F. Hook 


Heavy gray clouds raced across the sky 
and obscured the sun. Before Felix 
reached the cabin the air was full of big, 
white, fluttering flakes of snow. For a 
few moments he stood at the door, bucket 
in one hand, the other held out to catch 
the white messengers of winter. Absolute 
satisfaction was written across the man’s 
face, entirely wiping out the traces of 
anxiety under which he had labored in the 

ast. 

' Day after day it snowed, with never a 
moment’s let-up, and the big flakes fell on 
each other and piled up—one foot, two 
feet, three feet. [t was uncanny, eerie, to 
sit there by the window and watch those 
silent falling flakes shrowd the country 
under a thick, white blanket. It was the 
teller’s first winter in the west and the awe 
of it crept into the very marrow of his 
bones. 

East and West, North and South, the 
forces of law and order were looking for an 
absconding bank teller who was as safe in 
his retreat as were the hibernating animals 
on Old Baldy’s slopes; as safe in his retreat 
from prying eyes as is the proverbial 
needle in a haystack; safe in a well-pro- 
visioned cabin, the trails to which now lay 
hidden under many feet of soft snow. 

A change of weather came with startling 
suddenness, as is the way with storms in 
the mountains. The big flakes turned to 
fine, powdery snow, a gale whistled down 
from the north, and strangely warm grew 
the atmosphere. The wind shrieked and 
sobbed through the evergreens, bending 
their heads low and whipping their fronds, 
making them appear in the light of the 
moon like so many wisely nodding, fran- 
tically gesticulating ghosts. 


HE powdery fall ceased and the eaves 

of the cabin dripped. Felix, startled 
at the sudden and weird change, gazed 
through the window and wondered what 
it was all about. Prior to his first trip to 
the mountains, his knowledge of nature 
and the outdoors was vague. What little 
he knew had been gleaned from books. 
Now nature opened her own book before 
him and turned the pages slowly. 

Clouds raced across the face of the 
moon and obscured its light. High above 
the shriek and roar of the chinook wind 
came a mournful howl. Then another, 
and another. Finally a whole chorus of 
them. The lighter four-footed denizens 
of the forest had left their dens in the 
upper reaches of the mountain and were 
coming down to prey on the heavier game 
bogged down by its own weight in the soft, 
deep snow. 

Felix drew back from the window, 
shaking and white of face, and slumped 
down on his bunk in the corner of the 
cabin. With ears strained and muscles 
rigid he awaited a repetition of those 
ghastly sounds. Again and again they 
came, nearer and nearer each time, chill- 
ing the blood in his veins. 

Nature turned over another page. As 
suddenly as the warm chinook had risen, 
as suddenly it died to a faint whisper. 
Like the breathing of a sleeping child it 
lingered and then vanished. An intense 
silence enveloped that great wilderness, 
which but a few moments before had been 
a land of uproar. Clouds drifted away 
and the moon flooded the landscape. The 
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evergreens barely moved their heads, and 
their fronds stood out in the moonlight 
like the bony arms of a regiment of grin- 
ning skeletons. 

The sudden silence oppressed Felix 
more than had the riot of terrific night 
sounds. And as the deathly stillness con- 
tinued, he found himself wishing for the 
sounds of the night life of the woods. 

Drip—drip! Drip—drip! Drip! 

Felix sat and listened to the monoto- 
nous sound as the warm air turned the 
soft snow on the roof to water. 

Drip—drip! Drip—drip! Drip! 

God, would it ever stop? 

And then came a different sound and 
mingled with the drip of the eaves—a 
sound of light thudding paws, of stealthily 
moving bodies on every side of the cabin. 








An old timer sitting next to him was quite 
talkative. “Looks like a hard 
winter,” he observed 


Felix started up in horror, and a single 
word escaped his lips. 

“Wolves!” 

Again he listened, tense, motionless, 
and again heard the light footfalls outside. 
Then his eyes darted to the door. It was 
strong and securely fastened. No wolf, 
no prowling animal of any kind, could 
break through that stout barrier and reach 
him. 

But the window! Only a thin pane of 
glass between him and the things outside! 
The snow, too, had piled up until it was 
almost level with the sill. No need for 
the animals to spring to reach it. Just a 
push of fore-paw or snout, and the end 
would be but a matter of seconds. 

Felix pulled a black, flat automatic 
from his pocket, a puny, ineffectual thing 
against the tough-skinned and _hair- 
covered prowlers. With the gun held 
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unsteadily in a palsied hand, he tip-toed 
to the window and looked out. 

Fearfully he glanced in all directions, 
and the look of terror on his face gave 
place to a wan smile, which a moment or 
two later developed into a _ mirthless, 
inane laugh. 

“Snowballs!” he cried. ‘And I thought 
them wolves!” 

Nature had turned another page. Down 
from the slopes of Old Baldy raced a 
myriad of snowballs, leaving behind them 
zig-zagged furrows in the snow’s surface, 
gathering size and momentum as they 
sped past the log cabin. Occasionally a 
few thudded against the logs and sounded 
strangely like the soft pad-pad of animals’ 
feet. 

Felix put the gun back in his pocket and 
wiped the perspiration of fear from his 
forehead. It was a relief to him to know 
that the dread possibility of being torn 
to shreds by flashing fangs was now but a 
myth. Nevertheless, from afar came 
those strident, piercing howls, suggestive 
of maniacal laughter, as though the ma- 
rauders of the night were chuckling over 
the fright their human enemy had just 
passed through. 


HE racing snowballs grew bigger 

and bigger. That fact meant noth- 

ing to Felix as he watched them, fasci- 
nated. To an experienced woodsman it 
would have meant quite another thing 
than a snowball race, 
which was. exactly 
what the teller 
thought Nature was 
staging for his bene- 
fit. Even the heav- 
ier thud of them 
against the back and 
side walls of the cabin 
failed to attract any- 
thing more than pass- 
ing notice from him. 
But, at last, as he 
watched with grow- 
ing interest, one huge 
ball sheered from its 


downward rush, 
plunged directly 
toward the window 
and shot _ through. 


The shower of snow 
and glass struck Felix full in the face, 
blinding him for the moment. 

He staggered back, his arm shielding 
his face, a cry of fear issuing from his 
bleeding lips. Another, and still another 
ball hurtled through the opening and 
battered him with their sodden weight 
until he sought refuge from them in one 
corner of the cabin. 

A roar like that of many express trains 
smote his ears, deafening him. A moment 
more and the cabin rocked, heaved, and 
surged upward. As a matchbox rises to 
the crest of a wave and surges shoreward, 
the cabin rose on the crest of a gigantic 
wall of snow, uprooted trees and rocks, 
and went hurtling down the mountain 
slope, end over end. 

Nature closed her book, with only a few 
of its pages turned, and smiled knowingly. 
And high up on Old Baldy’s slope, safe 
from the slide their slithering paws had 
started, a pack of wolves sent up their 

(Continued on page 5 3) 
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0A Splendid 
Contribution 
to the Weal of 
Womankind 
and to the 
History of 
Human 
Relations 


By T. A. 
Gallagher 


RS. Edward Dexter Knight, 
head of the only bank in 
America that is administered, 
staffed and maintained solely 
by women, has coined the living phrase: 

“The mothers of the nation are the real 
financiers.” 

The truism that “the mothers of the 
land are the real financiers” forms the 
axis and the circumference of this most 
striking departure in American finance; a 
departure as radical in its way as the ad- 
vent of suffrage and by all means as suc- 
cessful. It is not to be supposed from this 
that the mothers of the land comprise the 
sole customer list of the women’s bank. 
The term is simply used in its generic 


sense. All women may partake of its 
advantages. None but women may so 
partake. It rears a mighty bulwark of 
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The 


A Cup of Mrs. 
Edward Leater Knight 


economic safety between the hearth- 
stone, that eternal eminence of women’s 
domain, and the outside world with its 
wolfish stalkers of widows’ fortunes 
and widows’ mites and all others who 
prey on the glowing trust of woman- 
kind 

It may somewhat qualify the feeling 
of surprise at the establishment and 
success of this remark- 
able bank if it should be 
announced that the first 
savings bank in history 
was started by a woman. 
In the records of Miss 
Grace S. Stoermer, west- 


ern regional director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Bank Women and head of the 
Los Angeles unit of the women’s bank, it 
is shown that a Miss Priscilla Wakefield 
of Middlesex, England, started a savings 
depositary about 1795 to take care of the 
children’s pennies in her neighborhood. 
The idea grew and in 1804 the work of 
the bank was extended to accommodate 
adults. In 1808 several women formed a 
similar institution at Bath, England. The 
inspiration ramified until its scope was 
world-wide. 

More than a century later we see the 
idea recreated in new form in the women’s 
bank, but on a much more elaborate scale. 
And in such compelling fashion that it 
might give every male banker in the 
country deep pause. For here we have a 
metropolitan bank dealing only with 
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women customers, adding steadily to its 
resources and its income and capable of 
financing a railroad or “Ye Korner Kandy 
Shoppe” with equal facility. 

The women’s bank found root in the 
fallow ground of war-time Liberty bond 
sales in 1917 and 1918. In the hurly 
burly of the rush for bonds the banks 
established sidewalk booths for the sale 
of the Government securities. Mrs. 
Knight, who is a former president of the 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and perhaps one of the best known club 
women in the country, was a director of 
this curbstone mart as an official of one of 
the larger banks. She noted that women 
customers predominated at several places 
and that many of them asked pointed 
questions about the Government bonds 






The cvoman’s bank at San Francisco 
as it 15 today 


and investments in general. She also 
noted that there was a _ tendency to 
steer clear of the banks in_ these 


Liberty Bond sales. Too much of the 
intricacy and austerity of the counting- 
house mixed up in the transactions in the 
banker’s office. Too much of the thing 
that the British call circumlocution and 
that the Americans call red tape. That 
was the general fear. This last feature 
was brought home to Mrs. Knight vividly 
—much too vividly for comfort—by a 
certain sensational incident. 

A sailor deposited $100 for a bond in 
one of the curbstone booths and then de- 
parted for sea before the paper could be 
delivered to him. Returning in a few 
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months he demanded the bond. The bank 
to which his application had been sent 
had a full history of the same but no bond 
to meet it. He returned later and was 
referred to another bank, but was given 
no satisfaction there. The thing kept up 
interminably. 

His temper fanned into a flame by his 
experience, he finally came to Mrs. 
Knight’s office rolling drunk and _ filled 
with fury. He spat out a demand for his 
bond. Mrs. Knight, who was alone, tried 
to calm him and reassure him that she was 
doing everything in her power to get it 
for him. 


T that he whipped out a big, black 

pistol and closing one inflamed and 
glaring eye, took careful aim. Had he been 
a trifle less deliberate there might have 
been no occasion for this history of the 
women’s bank. Mrs. Knight saw his 
finger tense slowly around the trigger. 
Then a door was Ba open and another 
of the bond sales executives, a man, came 
into the room on some routine mission. 
‘The sailor wheeled on him and confusedly 
dropped his gun arm to his side. 


Combination of home, bank and clubh— 
the woman’s bank, Los Angeles 








There was a moment’s painful pause 
and then Mrs. Knight explained the situ- 
ation to the newcomer. He induced the 
sailor to put the gun back in his pocket, 
called up the Federal Reserve Bank and 
demanded that a bond be sent up to him 
at once. A more or less hair-raising wait 


and then the bond was delivered. The 
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angry sailorman grabbed it, rolled out and 
was seen no more. 

Mrs. Knight, cool, calm, astute; flailing 
the real values out of the chaff of hectic 
curbstone trading, given pause by the 
antics of the deep sea-going gentleman 
with the talking pocket-piece, did some 
quick mental arithmetic—a very good 
start for a prospective bank president. 
But it proved to be just a question of two 
and two making four. She had the figure 
two already in the curiosity of many of 
the feminine Liberty Bond customers re- 
garding investments of all types. The 
incident of the sailor and the necessity 
that compelled him to assault the banks 
by force of arms supplied the other figure 
two. Ifa man, ordinarily capable of tak- 
ing good care of himself, was driven to 
such extremes, how about the wives, the 
mothers and the maids to whom the prce- 
esses of banking and investment consti- 
tute a particularly ‘thick, banker’s gray 
tule fog? And they 
were legion, these 
bewildered moth- 
ers of men; these 
real financiers who 
knew so little of 
the most effective 
finance. 

After complete 
elimination of the 
male unit the two 
figures made four 
exactly. In other 
words, | women’s 
curiosity regard- 


ing investments, added to the madden- 
ingly slow banking processes and the gen- 
eral feminine lack of knowledge concern- 
ing them, achieved the sum of a bank 
devoted exclusively to the gentler sex. 
The idea had a thrill in it. Mrs. Knight 
took it up with a banker with whom she 


He 


had been associated in war work. 
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thought the plan simply wonderful and 
said so. He offered his bank for the test, 

He had the misfortune a few days there- 
after, however, to enter into a debate with 
a woman attorney on some question of 
state law. He was a banker and, if we 
may repeat, she was a lawyer. Perhaps 
he should have selected a money topic. 
Or perhaps she should have done so. 

We will drop a veil of silence over the 
outcome of the debate. At any rate when 
Mrs. Knight next visited this banker on 
the proposition of establishing a women’s 




























Miss Grace S. Stoermer, 
head of the woman’s 
bank, Los Angeles 


department in his bank, she 
discovered that he had turned 
as cold as the northerly ex- 
posure of an Eskime igloo. 
Profoundly, distinctly and 
conclusively nothing doing on 
each, any, and all women’s 
banking or other feminine 
enterprises. 

“Tt was a hard blow,” Mrs. 
Knight said. “All my peacock 
feathers drooped.”’ But she did 
not quit. She navigated a 
straight course to the Bank of 
Italy, engaged in several mo- 
ments of earnest conversation 
with A. P. Giannini founder 
and at that time the president 
of that great institution, and 
emerged smiling. 


OINCIDENTALLY 
Mr. Giannini and some 
of his principal advisers had been sitting 
up with the same idea, waiting only for 
the proper person to cut athwart their 
wide business horizon and take hold. 
Mrs. Knight and her scheme dovetailed at 
once with the Giannini plan and when the 
new Bank of Italy headquarters building 
was erected in San Francisco elaborate 
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quarters for the women’s bank were pro- 
vided. They were opened for business on 
June 30, 1921. 

To all appearances this women’s de- 
positary may appear only as a “bank 
within a bank’; merely a department of 
the Bank of Italy, its very masculine 
parent. But take it away from that parent 
institution and set it down in a distant 
street or a distant city and, with a few 
minor adjustments here and there, it 
would continue to function, amassing big 
deposits, financing big enterprises, execut- 
ing trusts and credits and buying and sell- 
ing investment securities. It is estab- 
lished. It is a fact. It has seven million 
two hundred thousand dollars, twenty 
thousand customers, all over the nation, a 
history and a future, all achieved through 
its own efforts. 

The thing blossomed like a choice rose 
in the nursery of the Giannini genius and 
esteem, the only difference being that it 
soon joined something of the qualities of 
a hardy perennial to the rose-like growth. 
But although it thrived from the start, it 
was some time before the women’s bank 
could completely sell itself, even to the 
great, big parent institution. For in- 
stance, in the beginning Mrs. Knight 
would take a prospective client who was 
seeking information on an estate matter, 
we will say, to one of the big bank’s trust 
officers and leave her with that gentle- 
man. Said officer would sense that the 
visitor was a possible depositor. Would 
he take her back to the women’s bank? 
Not by several extra large jugsful. With 
all of the grace and perhaps some of the 
gesticulation of a D’Artagnan or a Don 
Juan, he would convoy her down to the 
main banking floor and have her open her 
account there. And the equally wise 
moguls on said main banking floor would 
slap him on the back, slip him a cigar, 
perhaps, and tell him that the United 
States needed more bankers like him. 
But he learned at last, as did all others in 
the bank, although it cost quite a few of 
them a blushing apology for being so 
dense. 


T first the women’s bank had a lean 

little staff of five. But business 
came at an encouraging rate even though 
all hands turned to and had a good cry 
at the first withdrawal. At the end of 
the first year there were deposits of 
$1,316,238 on the books and a new chapter 
had been written on human progress. 
The women’s bank had “arrived.” 

If you have sensed that the women’s 
bank might be somewhat of an emotional 
catch-basin, you are not far from it. The 
women took that “No sentiment in busi- 
ness” thing, turned it inside out and 
worked it both ways. They found both 
sentiment in business and business in 
sentiment. 

“T can’t write,” the Russian emigrant 
woman told Mrs. Knight brokenly. ‘‘But 
it don’t seem hard to tell you that I don’t 
think I could have told any other bank.” 

And then there was the sweet young 
thing who came in with a check all made 
out from her nice new check book with 
its soft leather cover. Instead of signing 
her own name she had signed the name of 
the president of the Bank of Italy. 
man, unable to read that trustful 
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The Women’s Bank 











young face, might have taken it as a 
clumsy attempt at forgery and filled in 
the picture with a sprinkle of salt tears 
and a backfield of big, wide policemen. 
But in the women’s bank they smiled 
knowingly and then a girl teller sat down 
beside her and showed her how to make 
out a check. And when the president of 
the big bank heard about it he loosened a 
chuckle that came back on him inter- 
mittently for the rest of the afternoon. 
So Sasha from the Steppes made her 
mark and afhxed a wide thumbprint to 
her deposit papers with the same aplomb 
and pride that a governor might show in 
signing a proclamation telling of his elec- 


Portrait 
By Sippie Joe JoHNson 


She pulls her brittle lettuce 
From the black, bruised soil; 
She stems her scarlet berries 
And lets her greens boil; 


Then gives a plate of this 
And a bowl of that away, 
Till she has little dinner 
For herself any day. 


There’s dust on her mantel 
And crumbs on her floor, 
But she tidies up the house 
Of the cripple next door. 


Herself in need of covers, 
She takes her bright pieces 
And patterns out a quilt 
For the minister’s nieces. 


Oh, Martha prays for love 
And Fane prays for wealth, , 
Elizabeth for happiness 

And Sarah for health; 


But she, when she has ended 
With her day-long labor, 
Prays that God will make her 
Into a better neighbor. 


tion, hér ignorance submerged in the 
understanding sympathy that surrounded 
her. And the soft little flapper went 
forth unembarrassed and effusively thank- 
ful, a new lesson in banking under her 
tight fitting bonnet and her corrected 
check all filed away. 

And Miss Stoermer, whose unit of the 
women’s bank is making a history all its 
own, tells of a bit of a gray-haired woman 
who came to see about her will. That 
matter was attended to promptly and 
gracefully. The interest of any ordinary 
bank would have ended right there, nat- 
urally enough. But Miss Stoermer and 
the others with whom the little old lady 
came in contact sensed something be- 
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neath the surface. Their friendliness and 
kindliness drew her out. She sobbed out 
a story of being alone in the world and of 
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trying to fend off the harpies who were 


after her mite of a fortune. 
that the women’s bank became less a bank 
than it did a haven of refuge for this be- 
wildered old lady. At any rate Miss 
Stoermer and her assistants, at some per- 
sonal sacrifice, saw her through, obtained 
a good home for her under their protec- 
tion and brought to her some of the happi- 
ness that must ever remain over and 
above any that can be produced by mere 
banking contacts. 


WE will let Miss Stoermer give us 
another peep behind the ornate 
counter screen of the women’s bank. 
Sometime ago a woman camein with a wail 
that she had given her husband’s best man 
friend her diamond engagement ring as 
security for a loan and that complications 
threatened. It looked like a situation fora 
detective agency or a scenario writer 
rather than a bank. But a request of any 
sort is considered as somewhat of a chal- 
lenge in the women’s bank. The gentle- 
man in the case was asked to come in, as 
he did, and talk the matter over with Miss 
Stoermer. A new loan basis was arranged 
and the woman went forth with the en- 
gagement ring sparkling from her finger. 

And so they come to the women’s bank 
or send in their deposit slips from Keokuk, 
Pittsburgh or Clipper Gap, for while Call- 
fornia is its home the wide world is its 
field. City women and farm women troop 
in. Brisk, confident business women and 
bewildered, untutored mothers; Mae from 
the Matinee and May from the factory; 
timid little clerks and flashing debu- 
tantes; Madame Civics, incisive, sharp 
and sometimes truculent; Madame Bore- 
dom, who has nothing to say at all; 
Gladys with the bloom of youth in her 
cheeks and Ethel with some of the sunset 
hues that come in jars—all come again 
and again and leave their millions there, 
leave them in the women’s bank. 

By the thousands they come down the 
pathway of the years until the figure now 
has mounted to more than seven millions 
of dollars with 20,000 names on the ledger 

cards. Enough money to build an old 
time battleship and enough women to 
populate Danbury, Connecticut. A cross 
section of all womankind; a study of the 
ages—all found there in the women’s bank. 

Types as far apart as the poles and yet 
the women’s bank has to enact each one 
of them. Only one language that will fit 
in there, the language of smiles, under- 
standing, sympathy and good will. Tran- 
scendent cleverness matched with clever- 
ness as transcendent. Ignorance met with 
not too much and not too little knowledge. 
An arm around the shoulder and a soft 
word for broken out emotions. That is 
the role of the women’s bank; the thing 
that has to go with the putting in and the 

taking out, the signing of deposit slips and 
the talk of four per cent. 

So much for the emotional and the dra- 
matic in the women’s bank unless, indeed, 
a survey of the bank’s material develop- 
ment holds its own element of drama. 
For here we have this banking enterprise 
arranging the financing of two big build- 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Sunlight and Shadow 


Quiet sunlit paths meandering 
lazily through the redwoods and 
bay trees of Muir Woods, Cali- 
fornia, extend an invitation to 
stroll that is usually irresistible 
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The Old Maxwell Manor! 


f evening 
only by 


The old Maxwell house as it stands today in the town of Cimorron, New Mexico 


By Charles 


7)... 
| Jiitors Came by the 


Thousands Every Year 


and the Man Who 
Headed this Institution 
of Human Friendship 
Was Lucien B. Maxwell 


LL travelers over the Santa Fe 

Trail through the territory of 

New Mexico, during the middle 

and late ’80s, stopped at a large 

white house two days north from the city 

of Santa Fe and were made welcome. It 

was not a public house but the private 

residence of one man and his family, yet 
no one would think of passing it by. 

The man who lived in the large house 
had extended an invitation to every one 
who went over the Santa Fe Trail to be 
his guest—no matter who he was, no 
matter how many times he passed over 
the road. The number who came under 
this invitation was very large, for the 
Santa Fe Trail was so heavily used that it 
was worn to deep furrows and its dust did 
not settle sometimes for days. But this 
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gentleman wanted them all no matter how 
great their number. They came in thou- 
sands every year. And never had they 
met such hospitality as they were shown 
in the great house. 

The man who headed this institution ‘in 
human friendship was Lucien B. Maxwell. 
He was a man of the frontier, and master 
of a ranch of some 2,000,000 acres—a 
tract of ground the size of the state of 
Connecticut. He was wealthy from the 
operation of this ranch, and he took his 
pleasure in investing part of his fortune in 
friendship. So right beside the Santa Fe 
Trail, where none could pass without seeing 
it, he built his large manor house of over 
forty rooms, opened its doors and bade 
every one, whether he was a gentleman 
traveling to see the world or a nomad of 
the trails to come in and be at home. 

Among the guests at the Maxwell house 
were all types of the day and of the place 
—great Indian chiefs from the Ute nation, 
journeyers from the States, army officers 
dressed in blue and shining gold, and 
drifters in the western tide—vagabonds, 
trappers, traders, gamblers. They were 
entertained in a_ large-hearted, open- 
handed way. There were enormous feasts 
every day, tables piled high with roasts of 
venison and buffalo roasts and wine 
brought clear from California and served 
in silver goblets. There were evenings of 
smoking around the fireplaces, and what 
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Lucien B. Maxwell. This picture (cigar 
and all) was used on the stock 
certificates of Maxwell’s bank 


tales of adventure! There was hunting in 
the mountains. There were cards. There 
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was something always to keep the guests 
amused, not a hard task to be sure, when 
men had been traveling for days in 2° 
strange, unkind count And over this 
carnival Lucien Maxwell watched and en- 
joyed himself more than any of them. | 
Colonel Henry Inman, formerly assist- | 
ant quartermaster of the United States 
Army, was quartered in New Mexico dur- 
ing the years when the Maxwell Manor 
was in its glory, and was entertained by 
Lucien Maxwell many times. He has left 
a clear view of the life there in one of his t 
books on the west, “The Santa Fe Trail.” 
“T have slept on the hardwood floors of 
the main room, rolled up in my blanket, | 
with the mighty men of the Ute nation | 
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) lying heads and points all around me, as 


close as they could possibly crowd, after 
a day’s fatiguing hunt in the mountains. 
“| have sat there in the long winter 


> evenings, when the great room was lighted 
© only by the cheerful blaze of the cracking 
§ logs roaring up the huge throats of its two 


fireplaces built diagonally across opposite 
corners, watching Maxwell, Kit Carson, 


' and half a dozen chiefs silently inter- 


change ideas in the wonderful sign lan- 
guage, until the glimmer of Aurora an- 
nounced another day. Not a sound had 
been uttered during the protracted hours, 
save an occasional grunt of satisfaction on 
the part of the Indians, or when we white 
men exchanged a sentence.” 

The room Colonel Inman refers to was 
the principal room of the house. It was 
on the ground floor, a very large rectangle 
bare of furniture except for a table, a few 
chairs, and an old bureau. It was in this 
room that the business and revelry of the 
castle took place; in this room 
that Maxwell welcomed the guests 
who had alighted dusty from their 
travels. 

The dining room adjoined. The 
table was open to all. Thirty 
could sit around it and be served; 
thirty places were set and there 
were rarely vacant ones at any 
meal. 


ANY a story is told of 

Maxwell’s unusual hospi- 
tality. There was an Englishman 
going by stage through New Mex- 
wo, who ate breakfast at the 
manor house and after the meal 
sought out the host to inquire 
the price. 

“Nothing. Forget about it,’ 
Maxwell advised, waving away 
the proffered money. : 

The Englishman insisted upon 
paying. 

Finally Maxwell said: “Your 
breakfast is ten dollars.” 

“Ten dollars!” expostulated the 
traveler. “I'll not pay it.” 

“You won’t!’? Maxwell called 
to an attendant and gave the 
order, ‘“‘Rope this man and keep 
him tied till he digs up ten 
dollars.”’ 

The Englishman conceded with- 
out being roped, and paid _ his 
money. Maxwell took the ten 
dollar bill, struck a match, set it 
ahre and with it lighted his pipe. 

As illustrative of his character 
as this story is the way he guarded 
his large sums of money. There 
was always a fortune in the manor 
house and Maxwell was careless 
of it. In the old bureau in the 
main room he kept the money, 
using the bottom drawer, which 
had no lock, as depository. Often there 
would be $30,000 to $40,000 in the 
drawer at one time, rarely less than 
$15,000. His friends, worried at seeing so 
much money so loosely kept, suggested 
that he buy a safe. Maxwell laughed 
at their fears, but he was stern and in 
earnest when he said: 

“God help the man who attempted to 
rob me if I knew him.” 

lhat money was never molested, and 


’ 
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this in spite of the fact that the doors were 
never locked and strangers were passing 
in and out every day. 

The glory of Maxwell Manor reached 
its height during the Civil War and in the 
years which immediately followed it. But 
the story begins years before, when Lucien 
Maxwell came west as a young man. He 
was born in Illinois—one story says Mis- 
souri—in 1818. He was frontier bred. 
The West called to him as it did to so 
many other adventurous young men of 
that time and he yielded and went the 
way of the long rifle and the sack of 
beaver traps. He became a trader for the 
American Fur Company in the southwest 
mountains. 

This was his occupation for several 
years; trapping and trading with the In- 
dians and becoming learned in frontier 
lore. In course of time he and another 
young man who was in the same business 
became fast friends. That other young 
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What remains of the grist mill of the 
Maxwell establishment 


man’s name was Kit Carson. Throughout 
their lives, till death took Carson on new 
trails, he and Maxwell were friends— 
friends as only men of the West who have 
shivered and starved and faced death to- 
gether can be. 

Early in his young manhood Lucien 
Maxwell met the Senorita Luz Beaubien 
at her father’s home in Taos. They were 
married in 1842. Her father was his em- 
ployer, in a way, being agent for the 
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American Fur Company, and his entrance 
into the family must have helped his 
chances a great deal. Carlos Beaubien, 
the father of Mrs. Maxwell, was a French- 
Canadian of high birth, was one of the 
foremost citizens of New Mexico, was 
circuit judge, and was also the largest 
merchant and the wealthiest man in the 
territory at that time. 

He had been the joint receiver of a 
grant of land from the native governor. 
This was made in 1841 and apparently asa 
show of friendship toward two esteemed 
citizens—Carlos Beaubien and Guadalupe 
Miranda. The grant was called the Beau- 
bien and Miranda Land Grant. 

It consisted of a vast tract of undevel- 
oped mountains and flats whose size was 
only imperfectly known and whose boun- 
daries were rough natural landmarks that 
might be moved inward or outward as 
benefited the holder most. The original 
grant called for “three square leagues of 
land.” It had never been accur- 
ately surveyed. Senors Beaubien 
and Miranda probably cared 
little to know how much ground 
they owned; they held it of 
slight value. 

Most of this land was unten- 
anted except for scattered col- 
onies of Mexicans, which be- 
came even more scattered at the 
periodical times when the Utes 
came down to raid. The grant 
was therefore not a source of 
profit. The owners did develop 
it carelessly for a time, but 
Judge Beaubien was too busy 
and the Mirandas did not care; 
they were glad to sell their 
interest to Judge Beaubien a 
short time later. 


URING these years when 

the grant lands were 
having so unworthy a history, 
Lucien Maxwell was trading 
with the Indians in the moun- 
tains, unconcerned over the 
monarchy he would some day 
rule. He was the irresponsible 
prince not ready for the crown. 

At the time Lieutenant John 
Charles Fremont, the path- 
finder, was organizing his first 
expedition to explore the country 
Lucien Maxwell, Kit Carson, 
and many others of their kind 
had been exploring continuously 
for twenty years. He selected 
Lucien Maxwell as one hunter 
on this expedition and Kit Car- 
son as another. Both made 
good. Next year Lieutenant 
Fremont had another trip. He 
wanted Lucien Maxwell along 
but Maxwell did not go for he 
was too busy trading. On the 
third he did go, and that ended his 
days on the trail. 

Maxwell became manager of the grant 
for Judge Beaubien and began to show 
his great power as organizer and colonizer. 
It was later, however, after Judge Beau- 
bien’s death in the early ’60s that Max- 
well’s fullest powers came out, when he 
was running the grant as his own enter- 
prise. 

(Continued on page 54) 



































/Vow the Camel Herd 
—that Enthusiastic 
Experiment— Has 
Gone from Arizona 
with Barely a Trace 
of Its Existence 
By 
Roderick O’ Hargan 


ILL the desert trails of Ari- 

zona ever again resound to 

the soft pad—pad—padding 

footfall of the pack camel? 
Seventy years ago the Southwest was all 
agog at the “camel experiment” that 
started so auspiciously, proceeded so 
satisfactorily and promised to terminate 
so successfully—when suddenly all the 
plans were overthrown by the outbreak of 
the Civil War, and finally resulted in these 
sad-faced, four-footed aliens being re- 
leased from captivity and driven into the 
Arizona hills to fend for themselves, and 
where, for more than twenty years, they 
roamed at large, mournful ghosts of a 
broken experiment. 

During the winter of 1849-1850 the 
great California gold rush dominated the 
public mind. A vast concourse of people 
hurled themselves to this new Eldorado. 
They crossed vast empty prairies, scaled 
precipitous mountains, bored through 
snow-choked passes and forded rushing 
rivers to get to where there were lashings 
of gold for the man with the shovel. 
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ARIZONA? 


It was this yeast of gold-hunger that re- 
sulted in the formal recognition of the 
main overland trails to California. Later 
the insistent demands of the lucky gold- 
seekers, yearning for more frequent news 
from home, forced the establishment of 
the pony express. Then the search for 
new and still quicker ways, caused the 
camel experiment. 

Inseparably linked with the camel ex- 
periment are the names of two men. Felix 
Aubrey, a Santa Fe trail freighter whose 
feat of driving a wagon from San Jose, 
California, to Santa Fe, New Mexico, had 
earned him local fame and whose dra- 
matic death shortly after at the hands of 
an army major rekindled that fame to 
semi-national dimensions, first called at- 
tention to a new trans-desert route for 
which camels seemed to be the logical 
solution. 

The other man, Hadj Ali, was an Arab 
camel-trainer, imported with the first herd 
of camels. A free interpretation of Hadj 
Ali would seem to be ‘“Ali—camel 
master.” But Arabic niceties of meaning 
and pronunciation were too subtle for the 
Westerner, who called the newcomer Hi 
Jolly, and Hi Jolly he remained for nearly 
fifty years. 

Hi Jolly was with the camels first and 
last. He assisted at the birth of some on 
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Camelback Mountain, so called because of its resemblance to a kneeling camel i 
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shipboard en route to the United States, 
and at later births at Fort Mojave, Fort 
Yuma and the army barracks at Los 
Angeles. Twenty years later, when his 
charges had been turned loose and Hi 
hired out as a mule skinner in General 
Crook’s army, and later still as a desert 
prospector, it was this same Hi Jolly, now § 
become an American citizen, who talked 
of camels, camels, camels, until he be- | 
came known as the ‘‘camel man.” 

All the details of Aubrey’s intrepid 
desert crossing were reported in the Mis- 
sourt Republican of September 26, 1854, a 
few days after his tragic death. The story 
attracted immediate attention. Here was | 
a low, warm, open-all-the-year route, in 
contrast to the Fort Laramie skyline trail, 
snow-choked and blizzard-swept in the 
winter months. } 


ee 





HE military authorities took notice. 

Confirmatory explorations were 
made in the winter of ’54-’55. Then some- 
one suggested camels, which animals had 
already been talked of for the arid lands of 
Texas. This suggestion culminated in 
Senate Document, Second Session, 33rd * 
Congress, Chapter 169, reading: 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, that | 
the sum of thirty thousand dollars be, and the | 
same is hereby appropriated under the direc: © 
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tion of the War Department, in the purchase 
of camels and importation of dromedaries to 
be employed for military purposes. 
“Approved March 3rd, 1855.” 


Jeff Davis, Secretary for War under 
President Pierce, attacked the subject 


© with enthusiasm. He forthwith appointed 


a representative of the Army in the person 


| of Major Henry C. Wayne, and for the 


Navy, Lieutenant D. D. Porter (after- 
wards Admiral Porter). These officers 
were instructed to proceed to the Near 
East, make a study of the subject and 
purchase a first supply of animals which, 
in their opinion, were best suited for 
American desert transportation work. 
Major Wayne set out for Smyrna, 
where he had arranged to meet Lieutenant 
Porter in command of the Naval tender 
Supply, which was being refitted as a 
camel transport. News of Major Wayne’s 
visit had preceded him to Smyrna, with 
the result that what seemed to be all the 
trash camel flesh in Asia was herded there 
for sale to the rich Americans. But Major 
Wayne and Lieutenant Porter carried 
their Yankee shrewdness with them, for, 

























Mountains near Fort Apache. 
Camels were reported in the 
vicinity of this range 


after inspecting the strange look- 
ing assortment at Smyrna, they 
decided to go to Alexandria and 
see if they could secure some 
blooded stock of the fast drome- 
daries of the Libyan desert. 
After prolonged negotiations 
they obtained the Khedive’s 
consent to the exportation of 
four beasts, two of each sex. 
Returning to Smyrna, twenty- 
seven animals, “burden bear- 
ers,” were purchased and the 
combined herd stowed away on 
board the Supply. Contrary to 
the fears of many> the beasts 
stood the voyage very well; 
indeed, they added to their 
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number, three camel babies being born 
at sea. 

The landing took place at Indianola, 
Texas, and from there the caravan moved 
by road to Fort Verde, near San Antonio. 

The arrival of the camel herd caused a 
sensation. The public press, especially of 
the South, waxed enthusiastic. It was 
freely predicted that camels would replace 
mules and oxen for plowing and especially 
for transporting cotton and other products 
to distant markets. Wealthy planters had 
visions of racing stables of blooded drome- 
daries. Camel beef was claimed to be 
far superior to that of steers. Camel milk 
was said to be the keystone of Arab 
physical endurance and longevity, and 
camel wool, warmer for its weight than 
any other. To prove the latter, the 
champion farm weaver of the South was 
engaged to spin enough yarn to make a 
pair of socks, which she knitted for the 
President. 

Meanwhile the long-legged beasts that 
had caused all this hopeful interest were 
thriving in their new home. Texas seemed 
to be just right for camels, and camels just 
right for Texas. 
Tests proved them 
to be even better 
than expected. A 
pair of camels, 
carrying on their 
backs about the 
same load that 
four mules could 
haul in a wagon, 
could travel more 
than twice as fast 
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as the mules. The largest of the burden- 
bearing type could pack a_ thousand 
pounds for two days without resting, and 
cover seventy to eighty miles a day. 

There appeared to be only two draw- 
backs: First, the camel disposition was 
not easy to comprehend. They did not 
balk, they sulked, and if the cause of their 
irritation were not removed, became sul- 
len, irritable and refused to eat. The 
second obstacle was the difficulty the sol- 
diers and cowboys had in learning to ride 
the fast dromedaries. The motion pro- 
duced a form of seasickness, resulting in 
the riders being frequently on sick leave. 

Despite these minor drawbacks, the 
camel experiment so far as it had pro- 
gressed was counted a first-rate success. 
Camels were safe, fast and cheap trans- 
portation on marshy, rocky or sandy 
trails. The War Department decided to 
bring in a second herd. 

Lieutenant Porter was again despatched 
to Turkey and in February, 1857, reached 
Indianola with a second shipment of forty- 
one camels, all females, for breeding pur- 
poses. Fort Verde was now definitely es- 
tablished as a camel base. From there the 
beasts were to be distributed as other 
camel stations were opened up. 


N the meantime the War Department 

loaned some of the “humpties,” as 
they were termed, to other Government 
departments. The Topographical Engi- 
neers Department had just started to build 
a wagon road from Fort Defiance, New 
Mexico, to the California state line, under 
the direction of Lieutenant Edward F. 
Beale. Five beasts were handed 
over to him to report on their 
usefulness. 

Beale seemed determined to 
make a thorough test of the 
economic value of the camel for 
overland transportation. His 
line of march included forest, 
desert and mountain ranges, 
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A typical desert range such as afforded sanctuary to the bands of wild camels 
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and he subjected them to trials which 
no other animals could have endured 
and, for every purpose that occurred 
to him. Formerly the mule teams 
had to haul their own water between 
wells, which greatly delayed progress. 
On this expedition two fast camels were 
sent along as water tenders to the mules. 
At noon and night rest camps, the mule 
teams found their water ration wait- 
ing them, which so greatly accelerated 
progress that the advance party of the ex- 
pedition, including Lieutenant Beale, 
covered the route of the proposed road in 
the short time of forty-eight days. 

The camels were also tried out at moun- 
tain climbing on sharp volcanic rock, 
which it was thought their unshod feet 
could not withstand. They performed 
these tasks with ease, despite heavy packs, 
and over places where mules found it 
difficult to go even with the help of 
their dismounted drivers. The 
camels proved fearless swimmers, 
plunging into rivers and tackling 
powerful currents with familiarity 
and ease. 

While these tests were being 
made in New Mexico, other por- 
tions of the camel herd were dis- 
tributed to various points, but un- 
fortunately in few cases did they 
fall into such intelligent and sym- 
pathetic hands. Some were loaned 
to freighters on the Santa Fe trail, 
others to local ranchers, but most of 
them went to military posts. 

The reports from these various 
sources were not in agreement. 
Major Wayne, who superintended 
the first importation, drove a pair 
of camels, hitched to a democrat, 
from San Antonio to El Paso, and 
reported them easy drivers, but 
other military chiefs reported the 
camels to be worse than useless. 
Officers and men alike, they said, 
denounced the Turkish camel sad- 
dles as instruments of torture and 
quite unusable by Americans. They 
also claimed that camels could not be 
housed in, nor used out from barracks in 
districts containing many horses or cattle 
as the latter showed a most unreasoning 
fear of the hump-backed fellow. Another 
objection was that soldiers could not, or 
would not, arrange the packs in such a 
manner as to avoid giving the animals 
sore backs. The doughboys complained 
that if they learned to pack a camel, 
they could not longer pack a mule. 


§ poor camels fared no better at 
the hands of cowmen and freighters. 
One Spanish rancher in New Mexico tried 
them for rounding up the mavericks of his 
herd. He reported that it was hard to get 
these skyscraper mounts started, but a 
great deal harder to get them stopped, and 
that the sight of them inspired such fright, 
that the whole country was denuded of 
stock. A Texas stageman tried out a pair 
on his Concord coach and ended by de- 
serting his outfit at Camp Verde, re- 
marking that they had better keep it 
since he never expected to get a team of 
horses near enough to camel headquarters 
to haul it away. 

Judged from all angles, however, it 
would seem that had sufficient time been 
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allowed to elapse, these small objections 
would have been overcome and the camels 
and other livestock would have learned to 
fraternize, as they do on the Sahara 
desert. In such case the camels might 
have found a recognized place in American 
desert transportation, but just as the ex- 
periment was looking hopeful, the Civil 
War broke out, and the troops occupying 
Southwest posts were suddenly with- 
drawn and with them went the experience, 
good and bad, of camel handling. The 
sad-faced aliens were hastily turned over 
to novices. Those in Texas and New 
Mexico were returned to San Antonio. 
Those in Arizona were sent to Fort Yuma 
and Fort Mojave, and finally to Drum 
Barracks, Los Angeles. 

In these new hands the camels became a 
greater trouble than ever, so the War De- 
partment decided to ship them all back to 


B yways 
By Mrs. C. P. MAHNKEY 


/ love the little country towns 
So quiet and serene, 


With houses nestling small and white 


In shaded lawns of green. 


We do not speed, we drift along 
On muted, drowsy wings; 

We loiter by the wild-rose banks; 
We pause at stone-walled springs. 


Blue mountain haze, like Galilee, 
ls waiting just out there; 

We feel its cleansing, healing charm 
1s answer to a prayer. 


Smyrna, but the order, if it was ever writ- 
ten, was lost in the confusion of wartime 
organization. Eventually the Fort Verde 
Commandant became fretful on the sub- 
ject of camels, and finally, perhaps on a 
hint from Washington, peddled them off 
to showmen and menagerie keepers. 

So much for the Texas herd. Those that 
had gone farther west were destined to 
make history for many years. Banished to 
Los Angeles, they were first kept about 
the Fort, but later were turned out to 
graze in the surrounding hills. Fortu- 
nately they were in the competent hands 
of Hi Jolly, who loved them as a father. 
He constantly urged their regular employ- 
ment, pointing out that the aristocrats of 
his flock, the racers, would, in their home- 
land, be treated with the greatest con- 
sideration and cared for and petted as 
blooded stock. But his pleas were in vain. 
Except for a few journeys carrying army 
supplies from Los Angeles to Fort Yuma, 
Arizona, the camels were never again used 
by the military. 

By 1867, Hi Jolly, despairing of seeing 
his charges usefully employed, gave up his 
job as camel master and went to prospect- 
ing in the mountains about Yuma. After 
his departure the camels fell to the keep- 
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ing of a Scotch French-Canadian, Sam® 
McLaughlin. Shortly after, the Com.) 
mandant at Drum Barracks, upon in- 
structions from Washington, advertised 
the camels for sale in the circus and vaude. 
ville journals, but before showmen from 
the East or Middle West could reach Los 
Angeles to make a bid, McLaughlin bid 7 
and secured the whole herd for a trifling © 
sum. z 
McLaughlin’s object in purchasing the 
camels was to use them as an ore train on? 
the steep mountain trails from Virginia 
City, Nevada, then at the zenith of its 7 
glory, as the world’s bonanza silver camp. f 
The idea had been suggested by his half. ~ 

brother, Laflamme, a resident of Virgin 
City. The two men believed that they 7 
could make a fortune by introducing this | 
unthought-of-method of ore transporta- | 

tion—but “a 
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“there’s many a slip . . .”§ 
- the vicinity of Los Angeles, © 
domestic animals had become | 
partially used to the sight of camels | 
and noted their presence only with 
snorts and trembling, but in Nev- 
ada, horses, mules and even the 
unsurprisable burro, fled at their 
approach. Life on the “Virgin trail” 
became exciting. Runaways were a” 
daily occurrence. By the time a é 
few loads of ore and a stage coach © 
or two had gone over the grade,” 
matters reached a head. Compet- | 
ing freighters, operating mule teams, 
got together and warned McLaugh- | 
lin and Laflamme that they would 
shoot the whole camel herd unless 
it was forthwith taken out of that | 
part of the state. é 
As a result of this ultimatum, ! 
McLaughlin drove the camels to | 
Fort Yuma, Arizona, in the hope of 
selling them, but on the day he 
reached there he fell dead. The 
city fathers of Yuma, not knowing | 
what else to do with the camels, 7 
being fearful of destroying them 
lest their halfowner, Laflamme, 
turn up and claim them, turned them | 
loose on the desert on the promise of Hi | 
Jolly, then a resident of Yuma, that he 
could recapture them at any time. 
Departing from the haunts of men, the 
camel band promptly retired to the lonely 
and sun-blistered ranges of Southern Ar 
zona, where they pre-empted the most se- 
questered water holes. While they did not 
flee from man, unless hunted, they kept 
out of his way. From time to time their 
especial enemies, the stockmen, shot them 
down. Eastern showmen, too, wert 
known to have come and captured some 
alive, but despite this thinning of their 
ranks, they multiplied and remained at 
large in Southwestern Arizona and North- 
ern Sonora for more than twenty years. 
The remote ranges and mesas which 
they frequented, being the least accessi- 
ble, were just those that the imaginative 
prospector deemed to be the richest in| 
precious metals, consequently around the © 
camels grew up many a golden legend. It 
was said that they were being used as pack 
animals for a re-discovered Spanish gold 
mine of fabulous richness, hidden in the | 
Harqua-Hala mountains. That a skeleton © 
of a camel had been found beside an aban- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Lane Peak, Washington 


The impressive central pile of 
the Tatoosh Range + + + + 
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Sand dunes of Death Valley, some of which reach a height of several hundred feet 5 


Death Valley from the Air 


By -Alma Overholt ; 


From the Air, Death 
Valley Appears as a 
Fairyland Scene 


HE creak of covered wagons 

crunching over desert sands, the 

low moan of weary, starved 

oxen. Long _heart-breaking 
months of wandering— 

The whirr of a motor, and a race with 
the setting sun— 

Seeing Death Valley yesterday and 
today! 

We took off from the flying field at 
Stove Pipe Wells, the desert resort on the 
floor of Death Valley just as the sun 
dipped in a blaze of mauves, purples and 
golds behind the Grape Vine mountains to 
the north. 

Charlie Walker of Wild Rose Canyon 
and old Rocky Mountain George, pros- 
pectors of these regions, were there to see 
us aboard the desert ship that has sup- 
planted camel, oxen and burro on expedi- 
tions of exploration. 

“Us” were Mrs. Jess Hession, wife of 
the District Attorney of Inyo County, a 
daughter of pioneer stock whose parents 
were members of the Donner party that 
crossed the plains in covered wagons, Pilot 
Baker of a little blue triple X plane, and 
the writer. 

“Maybe you can find the Lost Gunsight 
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mine, as you fly over the Panamints,” 
suggested Charlie. “It’s up in there some- desert scene, but a wind-tossed inland sea, 
where, and has never been found since the 


Georgians went over 
the Townsend Pass in 
1849. It’s a streak of 
pure silver and runs 
through one of those 


gullies.” The pros- 
pector’s blue eyes 
took on that far-away 
look of the open 


spaces, as he seemed 
to search the moun- 
tain fastnesses to the 
west. 

“Next time I pack 
out of here to find that 
mine it will be in a 
plane,’ he added. 
“See if I don’t.” 

Poor faithful desert 
canary! His days of 
usefulness too are 
over. And the pack 
burro along with the 
covered wagon fades 
out of the picture. 

Straight down the 
runway, level as a 
dance floor, we shot. 
then gradually rose 
higher and_ higher, 
the setting sun seem- 
ing to have suddenly 
gone into reverse gear 
and rising with us. 
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What a sight! Below stretched not a 


winding sinuously southward between the 








Death Valley photographed from the ait|, The Fuss 
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now dark blue Panamints to the west and 
the purple Funeral range to the east, rose- 
tinted by the sun’s rays. The sand dunes 
of Stove Pipe Wells, in reality fifty to 
several hundred feet in height, seemed like 
the crests of an angry sea, frozen into im- 
mobility. From the sides of the moun- 
tains extend huge alluvial fans; silt and 
rock that have flowed from the side can- 
yons in enormous quantities. Lava cou- 
lees reach from the mountain base like 
long giant black fingers, into what earlier 
in the day would have appeared as a yel- 
low and brown desert, but now seemed a 
blue sea, with silvery reflections in the 
distances and here and there banks of 
snowy froth, alkali marshes, underlaid 
with layers of mud, crusted with salts of 
soda, borax and potash. 


ROM the air, Death Valley appeared 
as a fairyland scene, a painting sug- 
gestive of the Catalina Channel with the 
undulating shore-line of the Magic Isle 
winding in and_ out, 
rather than the dread 
sink of the American 
Continent as it has been 
popularly pictured. 

‘The plane seemed sus- 
pended, motionless two 
thousand feet above the 
lowest spot charted on 
dry land. I began to 
wonder if the motor had 
stopped. It seemed queer 
that we could be flying 
alongside the mountains 
at the rate of 90 miles 
an hour and not seem to 
be moving. 

We circled back over 
Stove Pipe Wells, ap- 
pearing for all the world 
like a miniature fortress 
modeled in clay. A white 
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The Funeral Mountains are in the background 
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ribbon stretched taut from Townsend 
Pass in the Panamints, through the center 
of Stove Pipe Wells, threaded on through 
the sand dunes, and disappeared over the 
Grape Vine mountains—the Eichbaum 
road, the first artery of travel open from 
the outside world to this heretofore in- 
accessible region. 

Only from the air can one appreciate 
fully the courage and the daring of the 
man who ripped a hole into nature’s bar- 
riers and built a road to nowhere and 
there created a somewhere that has be- 
come the mecca of thcusands of tourists. 

Down the length of Death Valley we 
could see another white ribbon, the road 
Mr. Eichbaum built to Furnace Creek 
Ranch at the southern end of the valley. 
Flying again towards the south we were 
now over Salt Creek, and banked over to- 
ward the great alluvial fans. It was here 


that the Jayhawkers abandoned their 
wagons in their heart-breaking trek across 
Death Valley in 1849. 


























A sharp contrast— 
flying the length of 
Death Valley as it 
stretches some IIO 
miles from north to 
south, in less than an 
hour, and the miser- 
able journey of 
months, with death 
and despair as com- 
panions made by the 
Forty Niners. 

Showing from the 
air as a narrow gulch, 
from 8 to 10 miles in 
width hemmed in by 
mountain ranges on 
both sides with but 
two natural entrances 
on the Nevada side, 
and only blind can- 
yons on the California 
boundary—no_ won- 
der those ill-fated peo- 
ple hopelessly  zig- 
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Stove Pipe Wells, a modern resort like a 
mirage in the heart of Death Valley 
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zagged back and forth from the salt 
marshes in the south, northward until 
they finally found an outlet over Town- 
send Pass, where they lowered their oxen 
over Dry Falls, a drop of 30 feet, and 
made their escape into Panamint Valley. 

Salt Creek, which seemed to us from the 
air an inviting stream surfacing two miles 
beyond Stove Pipe Wells, flows down into 
the sink, is acrid with salt and arsenic 
content. The Indians are said to have 
found fresh water bubbling up through it, 
but no white man has been able to drink 
of it without increasing his agony. 

As we flew further southward and over 
the Devil’s Golf Course, the wide expanse 
of salt beds appeared like snow or Heecy 
clouds in a blue haze. Death Valley here 
narrows like a river nearing its source and 
bends to the southwest. Below us great 
yellow fingers reached out, slides of raw 
sulphur. Promontories coming into the 
valley from the east took on fantastical 
shapes. We seemed to fly past Seal Rocks, 
and now the Sphinx 
herself stood out in 
bold relief, dark blue 
against the _ roseate 
mountains beyond. 
Long had she ruled 
this vale of silence and 
tragedy, and guarded 
its secrets well, nature’s 
treasure house of pre- 
cious chemicals, gold 
and silver, until tractor 
and dynamite broke 
down her citadel. Few 
men had _ penetrated 
her realm, and those 
remained silent, stilled 
by death or the lust to 
claim alone the gold 
they found. 


Te valley again 
widened, and we 
flew lower and over 
the old Harmony Borax 
works, 23 miles south 
of Stove Pipe Wells. 
We almost made out a 
mirage of 20 mule 
Borax teams. It was 
here that F. M. Smith, 
known as the Borax King, took from 
Death Valley a fortune, some twenty- 
five years ago. The vast borax de- 
posits have since been sold to the Pacific 
Coast Borax Company and the old works 
abandoned; modern machinery has re- 
placed the mule teams. 

Trees came into view on Furnace Creek 
Ranch, the lowest point where vegetation 
thrives. This oasis had first been de- 
veloped by Borax Smith to care for his 
mule teams. It has since been converted 
into an experimental station by the 
government for the growing of dates. At 
the gate we could see the wagons of an old 
borax team, the water tank in front fol- 
lowed by two wooden trailers, with high 
sides for the hauling of the borax. We 
could see a creek trickling through the 
ranch, fields of verdant alfalfa and rows of 
green trees. 

Over towards the southern extremity of 
Death Valley against the mountain cliffs 
we caught a glimpse of Furnace Creek 


Inn. We circled towards Chloride Cliffs 
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and over the Funeral Range. I motioned 
to Mrs. Hession that if there was time we 
should fly northward over Titus Canyon, 
the Grape Vines, Scotty’s and Ubeheba 
Crater which is situated at the extreme 
northern end of Death Valley. 

Pilot Baker caught the signal, banked 
the plane sharply, and we flew into the 
setting sun, still from our height nearly an 
hour above the horizon. We had flown 
southward hugging the Panamint moun- 
tains; now we were over the Funeral 
Range which towards the north runs into 
the Grape Vines. Below us projected the 
Death Valley Buttes, three sentinels rising 
500 feet above the floor of the valley. 
These have been the landmark of pros- 
pectors, pioneers, the Spaniards who en- 
slaved the Indians in their mining enter- 
prises and the Indian tribes that crossed 
Death Valley in prehistoric times. 

We were now above the gold belt coun- 
try. Over toward the east lay Amargosa 
Valley and the ghost city of Rhyolite, in 
1905 the center of the gold rush fever of 
this region. For twenty years 
these buildings have stood de- 
serted, silent mementos of the 
wild border days when Death 
Valley Scotty rode on his big bay, 
laden with bags of gold, into 
public fame. 


T was also in Rhyolite that 

H. W. Eichbaum, then a 
young mining engineer fresh 
from college, built the first elec- 
trical plant in this territory. As 
he brought light into the desert 
darkness, he saw the weird 
beauty of Death Valley, which 
stirred his soul; a beauty he 
wished all the world could see. 
There must be a way to open this 
wonder spot to tourist travel the 
engineer reasoned. Vainly he 
attempted to interest state and 
county officials to build a high- 
way into Death Valley. 

“Why build a road to nowhere 
with public funds?” they ques- 
tioned. So Mr. Eichbaum event- 
ually built the road himself, link- 
ing the lowest point on the Ameri- 
can continent with the highest in Cali- 
fornia, Mt. Whitney at Lone Pine, 14,501 
feet elevation. We could now see the peak 
of this lofty mountain, 80 miles distant, in 
the high Sierra range, its snows tinted a 
delicate pink by the setting sun, and the 
road that cut through the Panamints, the 
gateway to civilization created by a man 
who dared to make a dream come true. 

We now flew towards Tin Mountain 
and on over “Lost Wagons” where a 
family of pioneers was massacred by the 
Indians during its trek across Death Val- 
ley. Their abandoned wagon was but re- 
cently brought to Stove Pipe Wells by 
Mr. Eichbaum to be preserved for pos- 
terity. 

Scotty’s Ranch at the extreme northern 
end of the valley came into sight. Grape 
Vine Ranch, as it is called, has about 
twenty acres under cultivation, watered 
from a stream that comes from the canyon 
across a gully where Scotty is believed to 
have the famous cache to which he is said 
to go periodically for his supply of gold. 
He 1s wont to disappear for days at a time 
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Death Valley 








and return with bags of gold dust slung 
across his saddle bags. Scotty but re- 
cently completed a mansion on his estate 
said to have cost more than a million dol- 
lars, put in a gigantic refrigeration plant 
and built a wall around the place. 

We flew towards the mountains where 
Scotty’s mine is believed to be located. In 
this vicinity is also believed to be located 
the lost Dreyfogel mine, which prospec- 
tors claim can be no myth, since from time 
to time rich gold float has been found in 
the canyon below. Dreyfogel came from 
Virginia City to Death Valley in the early 
eighties. Like Scotty, he would disappear 
periodically into the mountains and come 
forth with his burro loaded down with 
gold nuggets. He would divulge the loca- 
tion of his mine to no one. One day he was 
found murdered, presumably by Indians, 
under some mesquite bushes at the en- 
trance to the canyon. The mine has never 
been found. 

Below us now yawned Marble Canyon, 
sheer cliffs of polished blue marble glisten- 


White Requiem 


By S. Bert CooKsLey 


The cricket talks beneath his tree of wheat 

And the sparrow sings out from her green door, 
And the moon and meadow and quince tree meet 
Secretly, eagerly as long before. 


Spring's patchquilt of magic is on the wind 
Always: 


only I have gone a little blind. 


Year after year the stars color the sky 
And the hills color the earth and Beauty goes 
Fair as then 
Year after year the summers blow the rose, 


west April passing by. 


And the day is a vault of green and gold 
Always: 


only I have grown a bit old. 


ing like mirrors in the evening sun. In 
this region is located the famous Le 
Moigne mine, discovered in_the early 
nineties by John Le Moigne. Like Drey- 
fogel he operated his mine alone. For 
forty years this noted prospector operated 
in the valley, zealously guarding the secret 
of his mine, which comprised in the main 
immense silver deposits. He turned down 
offers of fabulous prices for its sale. When 
he died, a very old man, he still held fast 
the secret of his Death Valley mine. His 
grave is in Salt Creek. A few years after 
his death, however, the mine was re-dis- 
covered and now is known as one of the 
richest silver properties in Death Valley. 

To my mind came the story of the band 
of bank robbers who crossed Death Valley 
during the time the border towns were in 
their heydey of mining booms to rob a 
bank in Owens Valley. On the way they 
discovered a deposit of rich silver ore in 
the Panamint mountains. The find so 
jarred their consciences that they hurried 
* ick to the Wells Fargo office and offered 
to return all the money they had gotten 
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from the Air 














through their recent train hold-ups if only 
the officials of the company would make) 
them free men, allow them to go straight— 
and back into the mountains of Deathf 
Valley to mine their silver. The robbers 
started a town near their mines and a” 
murder and several robberies a day for a 
time were the order of things in the dis. 7 
trict. 

Still on we flew. ‘Time seems eternity P| 
up in a plane and the mind flies even} 
faster than the plane. Stories crowd —_ 
after the other through the mind as land- 
marks swiftly flit by beneath. : 

Now we beheld a huge cavern with hills © 
of gray and reddish ash banked high near — 
by, the Ubeheba Crater, 780 feet deep and ~ 
750 feet in diameter, at the bottom, and ~ 
one mile in length; I remembered the } 
United States Geodetic Survey dimen- 
sions of this great depression. The Pana- | 
mint Indian name means “Squaw 
Scratches.” Evidently the female of the 
species is acknowledged even by the stolid 
Indian of being able to put up a good 
scrap if scratches count. A few 
ships and a skyscraper or two 
could well be put to bed in this 
gigantic eruption of the past. 
From our height, however, the 
crater did not look as if it were 
such a terribly big “scratch”’ at 
that. Ubeheba Crater is 28 miles 
north of Stove Pipe Wells. 

The sun was sinking low, we 
were losing our race with its last } 
flickering rays, the purple shad- i 
ows deepened over this mys- 
terious valley of romance, wealth 
and tragedy. 


ILOT Baker pointed the | 

nose of his plane towards 
Stove Pipe Wells. We flew over 
Surveyors’ Springs and we would 
soon near the region where the 
old, lost Gunsight Mine of the | 
Georgians should be _ located. 
Well, anyway, we would have a | 
good excuse to give Charlie 
Walker for not finding it. It 
would soon be too dark. 

Over the Panamints we rose 
—higher and higher. Again we 
could get a last flicker of the sun. Here 
we picked up once more the ribbon of 
the Eichbaum road, 5286 feet above 
sea level, winding over Townsend Pass. 

Away off in the distance we could 
see the twinkle of lights. As we flew east- 
ward a beam of light caught the silver 
wings of our plane. 

It was the revolving searchlight, the 
beacon at Stove Pipe Wells, that guides © 
wanderers of this great, dead, dry sea to © 
the one haven of safety and comfort. 

A never-to-be-forgotten sight, the 
cheerful twinkle of lights below in this 
strange region, like a fairy city suddenly ; 
called into, being through the rubbing of / 
Aladdin’s famp. We banked and circled 
and now swept over Stove Pipe Wells, 
then shot down to the landing field, our 
adventure over. 

Night had fallen. Jess Hession, his ten 
gallon hat in hand, rushed out onto the 
held to meet his wife. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Eichbaum were there to © 
greet us and announce dinner waiting in 
the dining room. 
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Cruising Waters 


Rugged and more glorious than the Jar-famed 
Fjords of Norway, are the thousand inlets 
of British Columbia near Vancouver, Canada 
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RESENTING: 
Mrs. Mab Copland Lineman: She Teaches Women Protective Law 


Gunnar Widforss: 


Famous Water-Colorist of National Parks 


Mrs. Emma Coldiron: Her Stage is Headlights, Not Footlights 
May: A Zuni Indian Girl, Guide for Tourists in New Mexico 


William Nichols: 


A Woman Instructs Women in 
Business and Law 


HEN Mab Copland Lineman 

W came to California from Scot- 

land, an inexperienced young 
woman, it was not long before she lost the 
little money she had, because of ignorance 
of the law. Her loss made her realize that 
if she would survive she must learn how 
to take care of her interests. Soon after 
her arrival she entered the College of Law 
of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia. Her experience in the business 
world had convinced her that losses 
sustained by the majority of men and 
women are due to ignorance of the sim- 
ple fundamental principles of law, not 
such law as the lawyer needs, but what 
she designates as “‘Business and Pro- 
tective Law,” or the “Law of Common 
Things.” 

She entered her law course with 
the consuming purpose of later go- 
ing before the women of California 
and impressing upon them the need of 
knowing the fundamental principles of 
law, the law that governs the common 
affairs of life, in order to protect their 
possessions from dwindling away and 
possibly leaving them in poverty. She 
finished the course in three years, re- 
ceiving the alumni medal for highest 
average scholarship in her class. Soon 
after graduation she was invited to 
give lectures before the Woman’s City 
Club of Los Angeles. These lectures 
established her, and as a result she 
originated and was class instructor of a 
course in Business and Protective Law 
for Women given by the Extension 
Division of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. She is still on the lec- 
ture staff of the University. 

Numerous clubs for women in Los 
Angeles began to call upon her for 
talks, eager to hear what she had to 
say. Not content with what she was 
accomplishing in her home city she 
visioned the great good that would 
accrue to women of the state if the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs would create a division of Business 
and Protective Law for Women. She was 
invited to speak before the convention of 
that body when it met in Sacramento in 
May, 1927, and there urged that all clubs 
form study sections on this subject. Mrs. 
Lineman is a forceful and charming speaker 
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One of the West's Oldest 


When Mrs. Mab Copland Lineman lost 
all her money through ignorance of the law 
she immediately turned the misfortune to 
good account by becoming a lawyer with a 
definite desire to protect other women from a 
similar predicament. She is author of 
“Business and Protective Law,’ dedicated 
to the women of California, and “The Law 
of Common Things in California,” a high- 


school text-book, and is giving two years’ 
time on a lecture tour without recompense, to 
the California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
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and so great was the interest that a Divi- 
sion of Law, Business and Insurance was 
created of which she was made State 
Chairman. There are now over two hun- 
dred women’s clubs in the state following 
this course of study. It has proved one of 
the most successful courses of study ever 
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Living Stockmen 


offered by women’s clubs. Outlines for 
study sections are prepared by Mrs. Line- 
man. Once a month she gives a radio 
talk, taking up subjects to be discussed 
the following month. The theme of her 
teaching is “Learn the common principles 
of law and business, ignorance of which 
often brings tragedy.” 

Knowing the need for a book stripped 
of technicalities, that would bring the law 
within the ken of the average man and 
woman, she wrote ‘Business and Pro- 

tective Law,” published in December, 

1926, and now in the third edition, pur- 

chased by as many men as women. It 

is also used as a text-book by the study 
sections of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and is dedicated to 
the women of California. She has also 
written a high-school text-book, “The 

Law of Common Things in California,” 

recently approved and listed by the 

State Board of Education of California 

for use in hizh schools. 

Mrs. Lineman is giving two years of 
her time without recompense to the 
California Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, lecturing on Business and Pro- 
tective Law as often as three and four 
times a day. She spends a week in one 
place, two weeks in another, sometimes 
three in a locality and is often invited 
to talk to chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations, for men, too, 
have their losses due to ignorance of 
the law. Her lectures are never dry, 
as she has a way of injecting a bit of 
sparkling wit and illustrating a point 
by citing actual happenings from her 
wide experience as a practicing lawyer. 
In addition to this she lightens the 
seriousness of the subject with philo- 
sophical quips, and so holds the inter- 
est of her audiences, instructing them 
while entertaining them. 


HEN Mab Copland Line- 
man lost her money through 
ignorance, she turned her misfortune 
with true Scottish grit to good account. 
Thousands of men and women are prof- 
iting from her admonition, “‘Learn the 
fundamentals of business and protective 
law, so that you can sense danger.” And 
though she entered law school visioning 
what she intended to accomplish, I very 
much doubt if her vision extended one- 
quarter of the way of her actual accom- 
plishment. Estevia M. Prace. 
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A Painter of National Parks 
A SWEDISH water-color artist left 


Stockholm seven years ago with 

the intention of taking a trip around 
the world. He found California so much 
to his liking that he decided to remain. 
Parking his car, or pitching his tent, as it 
were , Gunnar Widforss has been “camp- 
ing” in our national parks ever since, with 
an occasional trip to San Francisco, his 
headquarters. 

So true to nature, so inspirational are 
the Widforss pictures of the redwoods of 
Humboldt and Mendocino counties and 
the Monterey cypresses, and his paintings 
of scenes in Grand Canyon, Mesa Verde, 
Taos, New Mexico, Zion National Park 
and the Yosemite, that he has become 
known as the official painter of the na- 
tional parks. His exhibition at the 
tional Gallery, Washington, D. C., 
December, 1924, established his Roth 
tion among art critics and the public. 
Now at all the western park exhibits his 
water-color paintings are received with 
enthusiasm. 

A visitor to a national park, wishing 
that he could paint, may look with envy 
on the apparently easy-going life of a 
painter, not realizing that an artist like 
Gunnar Widforss is his own taskmaster 
and severest critic. Before the tourist has 
thought of his morning coffee, or the 
squirrels and chipmunks have made their 
first runs of the day, Widforss is in his car 
and on his way to the site of a picture. 
Once at his easel the early hours pass in 
intense study, and during the afternoon 
three to four hours are spent in work on 
another painting. Even when the day is 
over the artist occasionally remains afield, 
feeling impelled to paint a certain picture 


Gunnar Widforss, famous water-colorist, at work in 

the Yosemite Valley, painting a picture of Half Dome 

from the banks of the Merced River. He ts a distinguished 
painter of the United States National Parks 
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at dusk, for then the light is so 
beautiful! 

Widforss has painted scenes in 
Yosemite at all seasons, yet per- 
haps he prefers the Indian-summer 
time when the foliage of trees turns 
to brilliant orange, yellows and 
reds. Remarkable is a picture of a 
bit of Merced River in which a 
tree in gay fall coloring is reflected. 
This painting is declared by many 
critics to be the best water picture 
ever painted. Equally entrancing 
are small pictures of the woods 
under a blanket of snow from 
which slender trees rise, or the one 
of Half Dome, snow-covered, with 
the Merced River in the foreground 
between banks of translucent 
whiteness. 

Thus the work of Gunnar Wid- 
forss goes on throughout the year, 
even though the sun’s rays are hot 
or an autumn wind sends a shower 
of leaves over his canvas, or an 
approaching snow storm benumbs 
his fingers; for this disciple of our 
western mountains, who has 
adopted California, is as inured to 
all kinds of weather as were his 
Norse ancestors, or our American 
Indians who once occupied exclusively the 
territory which has become the United 
States National Parks. 

Dacmar F. KnupseEn. 


She is an Auto-Bus Operator 


HE development of a modern auto- 

bus transportation service covering 

an average daily schedule of 2700 

miles with up-to-date equipment is a man- 

sized job that a woman has handled suc- 
cessfully. 

In 1913 in the little 
town of Hoquiam, Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Emma Cold- 
iron was struggling along 
with a small confection- 
ery business. A new lum- 
ber camp opened four 
miles from Hoquiam and 
Mrs. Coldiron invested her 
meager savings in two 
second-hand Fords and 
established a bus service 
between town and camp. 
While this was done pri- 
marily to help out the 
store business it proved so 
proftable that in the 
spring two more cars were 
bought and the line ex- 
tended to Pacific Beach. 
This was the humble be- 


ginning of one of the 
largest transportation 
companies operating in 


the Northwest, with lines 
extending through Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. 
Mrs. Coldiron, owner 
and manager of the Blue 
Line Bus Company and 
the Blue Mountain Trans- 
portation Company, is 
an unassuming little 
woman who apparently 
sees nothing extraordi- 
nary in the success she 
has gained in the business 
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Mrs. Emma Coldiron 1s a woman of ex- 

ceptional initiative, owning and operating 

one of the largest transportation companies 

in the Northwest, with auto-bus service 

through Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
She has adopted three children 


world. When asked to what she attrib- 
uted it and what training or qualities she 
had that fitted her for this line of endeavor 
she smiled almost apologetically and said: 
“Why, I didn’t have any training. I was 
just a green country girl, but there was no 
prospect of financial independence in the 
confectionery business and I thought 
there was a future in the bus business.” 
Her creed seems to be expressed in the 
words she used to sum up her success: “If 
you stick with anything and do right, you 
must win.” 

One of the romances of modern business 
is the linking of Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts by means of luxurious motor busses. 
Mrs. Coldiron, whose headquarters are at 
Boise, Idaho, had sold three tickets to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, on the day she was in- 
terviewed. By arrangements with other 
bus lines she is enabled to sell tickets to 
New York and to points on the Pacific 
coast. Watching her on the job in one of 
her stage depots one ceases to wonder at 
her success. No detail is too trivial for 
personal attention but no time is lost. 
With an alertness that many a man execu- 
tive might envy she makes immediate de- 
cisions. Quick to accord praise where due, 
equally quick to spur the laggard on or 
tell the incompetent there is no room for 
him in her organization, she maintains a 
high standard of efficiency in the large 
force of men whom she personally super- 
vises. 

While discussing her transportation 
companies Mrs. Coldiron is so thoroughly 
the level-headed business woman as to 
give the impression she is quite devoid of 
feminine emotions, but at mention of her 
i as adopted three—she is 
instantly transfigured. She forgets rates, 
mileage, upkeep, and is just a mother, her 
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eyes shining as she talks on the subject 
nearest her heart. It was a disappoint- 
ment that one of the daughters, especially 
talented in music, did not choose a pro- 
fessional life. In speaking of the girl’s 
talent and how it might have been devel- 
oped had she followed a musical career in- 
stead of marrying, Mrs. Coldiron said 
wistfully: ““But she is very happy in her 
married life, and happiness is what counts 
most.” Rose RIcHER GILGAN. 


A Pioneer Stockman 


se HE Old West has been so over- 
I drawn and exaggerated that we 
stockmen of early times would 
hardly recognize it as the place with which 
we were so familiar.” The speaker was 
William Nichols, one of the oldest living 
stockmen in the Pacific Northwest, now 
in his ninety-first year. Time has not 
dimmed his interest in life and living. 

“T sometimes wonder where all these 
strange ideas about the early day West 
come from, and I have concluded they are 
the outgrowth of fiction and the movies. 
For more than a half century I have been 
in the stock business and I never owned a 
five-gallon hat nor a purple shirt, neither 
did I carry six-shooters. There were 
shooting-irons about the ranch but | 
thought them unnecessary equipment. 
We stockmen were an honest hard-work- 
ing class with little time or desire to run 
around to dance halls and shoot up the 
place. Sometimes our buckaroos turned 
loose when they had a pocketful of money 
but when it was gone they had to go back 
to work. As for me, I never even drank 
coffee. Milk was good enough. 

“Of course, the West fifty or sixty years 
ago wasn’t exactly a refined and culti- 
vated community. It was the frontier, 
with highwaymen and desperate charac- 
ters. We were a long way from courts and 
matters had to be settled quickly. I never 
had but one lawsuit. If settlers tried to 
fence up my water-holes I always found 
some way to settle the dispute. Some- 
times quarrels arose in saloons and a man 
quick on the trigger would shoot. Gun- 
toting and hair-trigger tempers are a 
dangerous combination, especially when 
combined with too much liquor. 

“Tt was always the height of my ambi- 
tion to be a stockman, even as a small lad. 
My first job was sweeping a store and 
helping around the place, for which I re- 
ceived four dollars per month. But I 
learned to stand on my own two feet, even 
if those same feet were often barefooted. 
This was in New York state. When I was 
twelve, father and I went to Iowa where 
he bought a farm and I started plowing. 
The furrows were so long that I made only 
one round trip aday. We built a cabin on 
the river and father went back after the 
family. One of my brothers came out that 
winter. We nearly froze, the cabin was so 
open. In the spring the river backed up 
until we took refuge on the roof. After 
two days of cold and hunger, neighbors 
rescued us. A few weeks later I had a 
letter from father saying he was bringing 
the family, and to meet them at the sta- 
tion. That meant a week’s traveling for 
me by ox-team over muddy roads. My 
boots were in tatters but I took them 
along, thinking that when I had to wade 
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through the swamps they would keep the 
snakes from biting me. I reached the vil- 
lage the night before my parents’ arrival 
and camped in the edge of town. I saw 
the train pull in and the family get off. I 
walked up to my father and said, ‘Are 
you looking for some one to haul you into 
the country?” “Dash all my buttons, 
young man, g ” father replied, “I am looking 
for my son.” After awhile I sauntered by 
again. “Has your son come, sir?’ ‘No, 
but he’ll be here soon.”’ Tatters, bare feet, 
unkempt hair and mud-caked garments 
had so disguised me that even mother did 
not recognize me. 

“In a few years I decided to go to the 
Far West. I got a job driving an ox team 
and we landed in the Rogue River Valley 





























“IT have been in the stock 
business for more than half 
a century and I never owned 
a five-gallon hat, nor a pur- 
ple shirt, nor did I flourish 
shooting-trons. Sometimes, 
of course, our buckaroos did 
turn loose, but the Old West 
has been greatly exagger- 
ated.” So said William 
Nichols on his ninetieth 
birthday when this photo- 
graph was taken 


where | worked for a stock- 
man and later for myself. 

“There is no business in 
the world to my notion like 
the stock business, and all 
five of my boys learned to 
ride when they were so 
small they can’t remember 
their first attempts, which 
were made on our cayuse 
pony. My two daughters 
and their mother have 
passed on, but I have 
lived to see four of my sons 
ET 
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Interesting Westerners 


following some branch of my line of busi- 
ness. I like to recall the West when bunch- 


grass waved waist-high, water-holes were 


plentiful and ranges were dotted with 
hundreds of slick white-faced cattle.” 


M. Leona Hosss. 
May, an Indian Guide 


HIS Zuni Indian girl answers the 
numerous queries of tourists and 


leads them to the most interesting 


vealed 


“May, 


under the kindly tutelage of 
as she likes to be called. She 
demonstrates the tribal method of 
bread-baking by putting her bat. 
ter-dipped hand on a hot griddle 
placed over red coals; coaxes a 
squaw into posing for a picture 
beside the door of her adobe oven; 
points out the Zuni “Center of the 
Earth” and good-naturedly an- 
swers questions not always po- 
litely asked. In short, she is an ex- 
cellent example of a good guide. 
May posed here with native 
grace as a Zuni “Rebecca at the 
well.” This custom of carrying 
water is believed to be responsible 
for the poise of so many Indian 
women. Those of this pueblo 
are the gardeners, hence they 
must irrigate the family plot. 
Daily one sees them traveling be- 


heads. They consider this no 
achievement whatever and it is a 
pleasing sight to see how easily 
and nonchalantly it is accom- 
plished. GENEvRA A. Cowan. 
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spots in Zuni, an Indian pueblo located 7 
some miles from Gallup, New Mexico. 
Glimpses of Indian family life closed. to 
the unaccompanied white visitor are re- 
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The West at Washington 


»A National University 
at Washington and 
Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin 


HEY all come to Washington 

soon or late. More and more the 

ever more stately city by the 

Potomac becomes the national 
city. First in politics for more than a hun- 
dred years, it is now the capital of science 
and the resort of intellect. Without busi- 
ness or industry it is yet becoming the 
thinking capital of business. Several hun- 
dred trade associations have their 
headquarters here. The social life 
of the city, varied and brilliant, at- 
tracts the wealth and talent of the 
continent. Educators swarm here 
and the city bristles with schools, 
colleges and universities. 

True, it does not yet possess a 
towering national university; but 
wait and give Dr. Cloyd Heck 
Marvin a chance and see what hap- 
pens. George Washington dreamed 
of a great University in the new 
capital —and Dr. Marvin has ar- 
rived to realize the dream. ‘Trained 
in California and tried by fire or, 
rather, firing in Arizona, the man 
who was the youngest university 
president in the world and is still 
on the under side of forty is here to 
project George Washington Uni- 
versity into the estate of glorious 
eminence. At the moment George- 
town University is the pre-eminent 
institution of learning in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and it makes a 
specialty of training men for the 
diplomatic and consular services— 
now one and the same. 

There are tenuous hopes that 
Congress may yet take up George 
Washington as the national univer- 
sity but the chances are that Dr. 
Marvin will have to find some way 
to tap millions in private possession 
if he 1s to achieve his ambition. And 
yet the university is closely articulated 
with the government. Uncle Sam is financ- 
ing thousands of young men and women in 
the pursuance of their education within 
its scattered walls. They enter the civil 
service and thereby connect with an in- 
come, much of which they spend in the 
late afternoon and night courses of the 
University. A university with that sort of 
a student body is necessarily a novelty 
among American educational institutions; 
its students are actually taking college 
courses for the purpose of getting an edu- 
cation. They work at it and stick to it. 
An educational institution that educates 
is bound to make its mark sooner or later. 
America has a real need of educated men 
and women, rather than of persons wear- 
ing college degrees and proficient in insti- 
tutional yells. Young people who are get- 
ting an education at the same time that 
they are helping to turn the wheels of 
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government will have to be reckoned with 
one of these fine days. 

Owing to its singular devotion to educa- 
tion George W ashington U niversity does 
not stand very high in the University group 
just now. Its football is mediocre, its ‘base- 
ball no better and its society is cursed with 
mentality. It’s no place for a regular col- 
lege fellow. But Dr. Marvin is obsessed 
with the out-of-date idea that it is possible 
to make a success of an educational insti- 
tution that educates. The idea is not only 
out of date—it is queer to the verge of 
monomania. But a glance over history re- 
minds one of how the queer has a, way of 
becoming general; and the biographies of 





Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin 


the great are replete with the records of 
successes achieved by erratic men. It is 
not impossible, even though seemingly 
improbable, that an educational institu- 
tion may remain educational and achieve 
greatness, and that the man who believes 
that there is a real need for educative edu- 
cational organizations may win out after 
all. 

It’s a tough job that Dr. Marvin has 
tackled but his ancestry began to prepare 
him for it in New England a long time ago. 
After a time they transferred their pre- 
paratory work to that transplanted New 
England, the Western Reserve in Ohio. 
And it was there, in Findlay, that Cloyd 
Heck was born in 1889. Aged 19 the boy 
chanced to make the acquaintance of that 
famous liberal Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
then President of Leland Stanford, and 
was promptly lured to the halls of Palo 
Alto. For three years he fought for an 
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By Theodore M. Knappen 


Sunset’s Staff Correspondent at 
the National Capital 


education by the work-as-you-study route 
but the task was too heavy and ended in a 
nervous break-down. 

Then it was out into the desert in search 
of renewed health. Establishing his base 
at Banning and forming a social partner- 
ship with “Wagon-Wheel” Johnson, a fa- 
mous desert rat of those days—this was 
along about 1912—he pursued health on 
horseback and sought for it in sleep under 
the starry skies. The chase was successful 
and our hero returned to his stud- 
ies, but this time in the University 
of Southern California, where he 
acquired his first collegiate sheep- 
skin in 1915. This was making a 
pretty late getaway for such an 
early start—only a B. A. at 26, but 
perhaps the lost years in the desert 
were not lost forever 


T Leland Stanford Marvin 

worked himself into a col- 
lapse at the telephone exchange, 
but unafraid of telephones he 
resumed his activity in that field 
when working for his master’s de- 
gree. While the facts are not at 
hand in indisputable form it ap- 
pears that he made his thesis pay 
for itself by getting the facts regard- 
ing the inefhciency of the five-com- 
pany telephone system the Los 
Angeles area boasted in_ those 
days. Marvin discovered that the 
system, or rather, the lack of system 
was amazingly inefficient. This dis- 
covery impressed everybody with 
the young man’s perspicacity, the 
prevailing idea having been that 
the more telephone companies you 


had in a given area the more 
eficiency you had therein. The 
Southern California M. A. was not 


masterly enough for our friend, being 

looked upon in the East somewhat 

as Los Angeles’ rapid growth 
was there disesteemed. So, to Harvard 
Marvin went to get a real snooty Master’s 
Degree, which was thereafter capped with 
a Ph. D. at the same high-brow institu- 
tion. 

Since then he has acquired no more 
ornamental capitals, unless it is worth 
while to mention an LL. D. that the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico conferred on him 
when he had attained the advanced age of 
34, but maybe that was merely aneighborly 
courtesy, return favors being expected in 
kind—Dr. Marvin being at that time a 
professor of economics at the University 
of Arizona. But before he got to the 
Arizona center of higher learning he was 
instructor and assistant professor in 
economics at the University of California. 
In 1916-17 he was back at Harvard as a 
Thayer fellow, but as soon as his salary 
yielded a transcontinental railway fare he 

(Continued on page 59) 
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NG) Conducted by Lillian Ferguson LY 





eA Garden 
Typical 
of the 
Sunny 
South 


WAY down south in Dixie- 
Land the gardens are charac- 
terized by privacy. They are 
“courtyards” there, and a } 
series of these enclosed gar- 

dens 1s typical of homes of the 

wealthy. When Arthur K. 

Bourne built his beautiful 

home in Pasadena, Califor- 

nia, he availed himself of 

climatic conditions favorable 

to just such a series for sun- } 
loving plants. The garden 
above 1s bordered by tree 
roses. Three fountains, col- 
orfully tiled, are lighted 
electrically at night. In the 
distance 15 a wrought-iron 
gate of delicate design 
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HE courtyards are at different wings of 
the Bourne house. Many potted plants, 
including oleanders and palms, empha- 
sizé the tropical 1dea. Quaint charm is 
achieved by unusual placement of the 
ornamental and the useful, as in the 
octagonal time-piece set against a 
stucco wall. A well-head with rim 
graced by trailing foliage, its base 
inset with bright tiles, 1s an effective 
note necessary to the general 
architectural scheme 


OUSE and gardens are blended in an 
atmosphere of spaciousness and peace. 
At left 1s a quiet corner below a small 
balcony. At right a close-up, from a 
larger balcony, of exotic coloring 
in masses of zinnias 
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Western Homes and Gardens 


LLL 


@ The double entrance grille above 


1s a fine example of the dignified in ee 
Spanish type, a style notably ved 
simple in pattern and suitably L. F. Rice 
proportioned to the massive, fort- Architect 


ress-like wooden inner doors 
studded with Spanish nails 


Gate 


PADILLA CO. PHOTO 
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C At left, an exterior view of the 
closed entrance. A small grille 
within provides communication 
when the doorway is barred. Be- 
low, a window detail. Home of 
Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Richards, 
Rancho Santa Fe, California 
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(Green in the varying tones ot 
shrubs, hedges and lawns is the 
keynote of this beautiful garden, 
relieved by the warm coloring of 
red brick walks and a square of 
rock gardening containing an 
effective array of flowering plants, 
flanked by two brick benches 


HEN the city dweller thinks 
of building a week-end cot- 
tage, whether it is to be a 
cabin in the woods as a base 
for hunting or fishing, or a house in some 
isolated place in which to rest, the prob- 
lem that confronts him is the bathroom. 
He can get along with the roughest shack, 
provided he has a comfortable bed and a 
place to cook his meals, but he must have 
what all Americans consider essential, an 
adequate, sanitary bathroom. 

Most farmhouses now have bathrooms, 
all small towns have houses built with 
modern plumbing, but for places without 
town sewage the bathroom has seemed to 
be an obstacle. It need be such no longer. 
Build on mountains, in meadows, on 
farms, build wherever you can get run- 
ning water, and you can have a bathroom 
—even one as attractive as those in the 
alluring advertisements put out by up-to- 
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In a 


Green Garden 


date plumbing companies. P lumbing fix- 
tures with slight imperfections in the 
enamel can be bought for a small sum; 
second-hand fixtures for a suill smaller 
sum; at standard prices the most elegant 
fixtures. It all depends on the amount 
you want to spend, but the septic tank in 
the back yard, which makes the country 
bathroom possible, can be built for $25 
I know, for I have done it. 

What is a septic tank? It is a tank 
where the organic matter is rendered 
harmless and soluble by certain bacteria 
which live without oxygen. In other 
words, these bacteria absorb the gases and 
purify the organic matter as it slowly 
passes through the tank. A small tank, 
large enough for a house used by ten 
people and containing two bathrooms and 
a kitchen sink, is illustrated on a following 
page. It is the size that cost me $25. 
[his septic tank can be placed near the 
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@ The long path down the center 
1s bordered by trimmed boxwood 


and arbor vitae. The bricks are 
laid in tnteresting patterns out- 
lined with the green of tufted grass. 
This city garden conveys a very 
pleasant impression of seclusion. 


Home of Dr. Isaac H. Jones 


Solving the Country Bathroom Problem 


house or as far from it as desired. It 
makes no difference, for it is sanitary, but 
it should be placed so that the top of the 
tank is at least 8” below the ground level, 
to allow sufficient soil in which to grow 
grass or small plants. This tank consists 
of two approximately air-tight concrete 
boxes. Each box is four feet square by 
four feet deep. Inthe center of each box a 
stock 18” cast iron manhole should be 
installed, or a concrete manhole cast to 
fit a rabbeted opening. The inlet to the 
tank from the house is a_ regulation 
standard 4” soil pipe with a bend extend- 
ing down inside the tank of at least 6” 
to make a trap when the tank is filled. 
The two chambers are connected by a 
similar trap as illustrated. The outlet is 
also made of standard 4" soil pipe, but at 
least 30’ of piping should connect with 
the outlet and extend through the garden 
(Continued on page 66) 
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A Shasta Sunset 


By Cliff Maxwell 


Illustrated from an etching by Frederick G. Po'sbins 


HE long, slanting rays from a west- 

ering sun are creeping up from the 

soft green of Mount Shasta’s lower 
slopes to the mobile, marble whiteness of 
the upper reaches. As the rays creep inex- 
orably up and up the mighty mountain the 
beholder is reminded of a gigantic, golden- 
legged spider stalking a supper invisible to 
him. 

Reaching, at last, the topmost peak, the 
rays pause a moment, as though in answer 
to the protest of a furious little snow flurry 
soundlessly raging at being deserted by 
these digits of the day. With a last, linger- 
ing caress they take their departure and the 
eternal snows of the peak are bathed in an 
unbelievable blending of soft rose and gold. 

As if waiting for the close of this majestic 
ceremonial, Dame Nature’s furred and feath- 
ered populace again resume their activities. 
The sharp, staccato bark of a predatory 
coyote, triumphant in the discovery of a 























legible trail across the little creek, wakes the 
echoes while the, bickering and quarreling of 
the birds over quarters and the rustle of 
the little furry things scurrying hither and 
yon on nameless errands lend a somnolent 
cheerfulness to all. 

A zephyr comes twisting and gliding 
through the countless needles of the tower- 
ing pines and they immediately use it to 
carry their evening anthem. It is a song of 
the spheres. It sings of Time and Space; of 
Life and Death; of deathless Love and mag- 
nificent Adventure. It breathes of worlds 
dead and forgotten and of others yet unborn. 
It whispers of the fauns and fays that played 
in the youth of an ancient time, and of the 
sylphs and satyrs that dance to the pipings 
of goat-hooved Pan. 

The choral ceases. The zephyr has passed 
only the pines whispering their age-old sec- 
rets break the silence as the moon prepares 
to scale the eastern sky. 
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A City for Children 


hand to the educational institution, the 
children rallied to their defense of their 
favorite gathering place. They election- 
eered at home, upon the streets and in the 
office buildings. The result was astound- 
ing. The plan to give the college part of 
the playground obtained hardly enough 
votes to be counted. The school has since 
established itself in a district where the 
younger generation plays a less important 
art. 
, While the drama has a stronghold in 
the neighborhood and larger civic life, 
plans are now afoot to entrench it still 
deeper and a campaign for a Children’s 
Theater has been launched. This, like the 
plays and pageants given out of doors, is 
od entirely in the hands of the young- 


“Hands Off Adults” will be the motto 
of this institution when it is brought into 
being, if those who are behind the plan 
have their way. That it has intrigued the 
best minds in the community is shown by 
the rapid progress the project has made, 


(Continued from page 16) 


and indications are that it soon will be 
realized. 

R. Ellis Wales, an official of the San 
Diego Chamber of Commerce, has been 
one of the leading figures in this project 
and he hopes to announce its success with- 
in a few months. 

“The theater must be a children’s insti- 
tution in actuality,” he declares. “There 
will be a consulting head to advise and 
offer suggestions, but like our open air 
gatherings, the work must originate 
among the little folks themselves. Both 
musical and dramatic entertainments can 
be given during the rainy season or when 
more formal presentations are required 
than those now held. It has been my hope 
that opera or at least musical drama of a 
juvenile type can be developed there, a 
type of entertainment virtually untried in 
this country. 

“The theater will in no way compete 
with the wonderful work being done by 


the neighborhood groups, for it is from 
them it will draw its support. It is our 
desire to develop a style of program in 
which various communities can take part 
in a single day, something in the nature of 
vaudeville in which one-act plays, story 
telling, a bit of school acrobatics and 
circus stunts from the neighborhood so- 
cieties can be blended into one perform- 
ance. It must be, however, solely a chil- 
dren’s playhouse or support will not be 
forthcoming.” 

Analysis of the activities which make 
San Diego a city for children is simple, but 
a glimpse into the future has caused wise 
heads to ponder. Will the growth of the 
city into a metropolis make such life im- 
practical? Will numbers add to the 
problem or can it still be worked out with 
the neighborhood as the unit? These are 
questions only the years can answer. The 
very children who are growing up amid 
these advantages will be the ones who will 
be called upon to solve them. The hands 
now directing will have passed on. 





The Scenery Salters 


insistent, swelling monotone of their 
chant, growing terrible; the writhing 
bodies of the snakes; the hysteria of mo- 
ments when they struck or seemed about 
to escape into the crowd; the sweat and 
smell and hypnosis and fervor and in- 
credible sensation of fascinated horror 
mounting with the mounting drama of the 
ceremony; the twisting, snapping, squirm- 
ing mass of snakes pitched within the 
circle of sacred meal at the end; the sal- 
vaging of the reptiles and the disappear- 
ance of the repulsive, painted, daubed 
bodies of these miracle men from another 
age—and a distant, sullen, sudden boom- 
ing of thunder, the forked play of light- 
ning to the northeast, and an abrupt, 
dramatic cloudburst there, sweeping 
toward us, and presently splashing us with 
big, hot drops of rain—that was the snake 
dance, which ts held for the purpose of ask- 
ing the gods for rain! 


UT after the excitement wore off 

that gnawing suspicion of ours 
returned. We hadn’t seen an Indian cere- 
mony—not one like that, on such a stage 
and with such a back-drop and with such 
a theatric climax! What had _ hap- 
pened? Well, we must have had our 
legs pulled, somehow! 

Clyde Colville came up then, and was 
introduced for the first time by the chief 
bunco-steerer of the lot, Wetherill. It 
was a clue. We were being jobbed, and 
the gang was beginning to do its stuff in 
team! From that time on doubt rested on 
us like a cloud, as I have said above. From 
that moment we were the victims of a 
puzzled and baffled incredulity. We be- 
gan to see dimly, there and then, that we 
were being worked on! 

Northwest of these villages, and 
climbing gradually toward eight thousand 


N 


(Continued from page 13) 


feet on a big plateau, we came to two of 
the most interesting of the Hopi villages: 
Hotavilla, intriguing because it is very old 
and is the abiding place of the conserva- 
tive Hopis who hate the white man and 
his ways and will have nothing to do with 
him that they can help; Moencopi be- 
cause it is so new and is built on a tribu- 
tary of the Little Colorado that furnishes 
it with plenty of water—a practically un- 
known commodity elsewhere in the Hopi 
country—for irrigation of fine crops and 
orchards. In Hotavilla the inhabitants 
wear the costumes of five hundred years 
ago, with small differences: the women 
wrapped leggings and skirts, waists (or 
whatever you call them) crossing but one 
shoulder and leaving the other and the 
arm bare, and shawls; the men breech 
clouts, with hard looking pants for Sun- 
days; the children cute little suits of brown 
skin fastened with only one button—the 
kind provided by nature. In Hotavilla, 
also, the inhabitants shy when you ap- 
pear, run when you approach and hide 
when you try to speak to them. And be- 
hind their village 1s a scene, looking down 
into a wash across a little cienega from 
which a spring flows, which you will miss 
if you aren’t warned, and which is exactly 
like a picture and like nothing else—in- 
describably atmospheric, enchanting, col- 
orful and beautiful. Worth, in short, all 
the adjectives it took to get it out, even 
in the above sketchy fashion! 

Just beyond Moecopi, where you find 
your first peaches, pears, apples, melons, 
small vegetables and berries, are the gov- 
ernment headquarters at Tuba City, once 
a Mormon ranch but now transformed 
into a comfortable, well-watered, green, 
inviting oasis settlement unique in all this 
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illimitable barren desert. At Tuba City 
the ethnologist, the educator, the archae- 
ologist, the feature writer and the man 
who likes his food can get pretty nearly 
anything he wants, because it has the 
Indian Service officials there, the govern- 
ment schools, the Hopis on one side and 
the Navajos all around them, and a group 
of interested and generous and helpful 
citizens willing to entertain the tourist 
with whatever brand of information or 
hospitality suits him best; also it is acces- 
sible and can be visited in a three day trip, 
out there and back, which is more than 
can be said of any other place in the re- 
gion. Going that way, look up Jess 
Smith, an ex-cowboy and now a trader 
and guide and heart of gold, who will make 
up lies for you if you prefer them, but who 
can tell the truth when left to himself and 
not crowded too much. 


EANTIME, however, the scen- 

ery salters had got in some more 
of their deadly work: in my opinion, not 
shared entirely by the artists of the party, 
and therefore probably about correct, the 
biggest and most successful and most 
creditable hoax they pull on the entire 
trip. This is to show you Coal Canyon, 
with the Enchanted Desert and Black 
Mesa beyond. 

In the first place, they have a fine sense 
of dramatic values, Wetherill and Colville 
have. Any ordinary, amateur, second- 
class scenery confidence-man would 
spread his wonders all over the map, so 
that you would come up to them gradually 
and spoil the full effect by taking a long 
time about grasping it. These two frauds 
have it down toascience. They sink their 
wonders underfoot. Therefore you are 
driving along at ten or thirty miles an 
hour, depending on your car and the state 
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of your springs, when they lean over, 
quietly, and say: ““There’s a little depres- 
sion in the road just ahead!” And none 
too soon do they say it, either. 

One minute you are on the interminable 
desert, stretching ahead unbroken and 
level as a floor for forty to a hundred 
miles: in the next you have every brake 
you own locked tight, your rear wheels 
are sliding, your heart is in your mouth, 
and your front axle is hanging over a 
gorge a mile deep and half a mile wide 
with nothing between you and Eternity 
but a sturdy chassis that keeps the back 
seat and the radiator belonging to the 
same machine! You know, then, how Na- 
poleon felt when he saw the Six Hundred 
disappear over the brink of the sunken 
road at Waterloo! 

“Well,” Wetherill says, resignedly, 
“maybe as long as we’re here you’d better 
take a look at this little sketch. It isn’t 
finished, and never will be anything to 
brag of, but there are some enthusiasts 
who have taken a liking to it!’ 


QO you open your eyes—and all the 
breath is knocked out of your body 
again—this time, you think, for keeps! 
As though the Almighty, hewing out 
the world, had taken the Big Axe and 
split the earth, and then had poured down 
into the crack everything that was left in 
the Divine Paint Box, Coal Canyon lies 
before you—-a monstrous gash, broken 
by terraces, buttes, chimneys, clefts, 
slides, shelves, and canyons of red, white, 
blue, purple, ochre, yellow, pink, vermil- 
lion, magenta, green, bottle-green, orange, 
buff, tan, plum, apricot, gray, brown, 
black and crystal rocks and minerals and 
earth; winding tortuously through the 
flat plateau on which you stand, opening 
out to where a series of yellow hills cross 
the mouth, and then ending in the distant 


magic of the Enchanted Desert! ‘There is 
nothing like it in the world—that. is, 


nothing except about two hundred more 
or less similar ones planted here and there 
throughout this country of northern 
Arizona, to bemuse and daze and stupefy 
and overcome and make a fool of every 
tourist who falls into the hands of these 
native super-gold-brick artists, of whom 
Wetherill and Colville are the most dan- 
gerous because the most clever 
and adroit! The one thing 
that makes Coal Canyon 
different is the narrow ribbon 
of coal that runs the length 
of the gorge on either bank, 
near the top, and that finishes 
off the job as nicely as ribbon 
in the insertion at the top of a 
silk nightie! 

When, as, and if you re- 
cover from Coal Canyon they 
let you go on; eventually 
you come to. Kay-en-ta, 
which means Spring of Good 
Water, and where the Weth- 
erill and Colville factory is 
located. Here, though you 
never catch them at it, they 
manufacture their stage sets 
and props and work out 
their color schemes and other 
frauds: from here they take 


you to all the points of won- 
der and glory and immeasur- 
able beauty and blinding and 
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stunning scenic immensity that you can 
take in without actually having a stroke. 
We will just lightly touch some of them, 
as thus: 

Chin Lee and Canons del Muerto and 


Dechelle, where the unbelievable gran- 
deur and beauty of the country goes mad 
and overdoes things, lying so thick and 
coming so fast on you that you are 
brought back with a smelling bottle under 
your nose and a damp cloth at the nape of 
your neck. 

Betata-kin, the City of the Dead, 
where, perhaps nine hundred, perhaps fif- 
teen hundred years ago, some Indians 
found a cave into the jaws of which you 
could set the San Francisco Ferry Build- 
ing or Hamburger’s in Los Angeles or the 
United States Capitol and still have room 
all around and above and below for a few 
blocks of ordinary cottages and a small 
music hall or two; in this unbelievable 

cavern, 650 feet long, 600 feet from floor 
to top of arched entrance, and 250 feet 
deep, they built a village of such exquisite 
and jewel-like beauty as to make it seem 
the work of some Italian expert in intaglio 
or cameo cutting. There are still about a 
hundred rooms intact in this viallge, and 
many of the household implements, traces 
of the games, evidences of their civiliza- 
tion and their marvelous crafts lie all 
about. And don’t think there is any joke 
about putting those buildings above re- 
ferred to into the mouth of that cavern— 


and practically losing them there! You 
can’t believe it, I know. Well, I don’t, 
either. But Wetherill and Colville 


showed it to us! 

Rainbow Bridge—a marvelous (there 
goes marvelous again! I think it has been 
overworked, and [ will now retire it, on a 
pension, and use a new one) a thundering 
big natural bridge with all the colors its 
name implies, but nothing compared to 
the scenery that lies carelessly scattered 
about, as though scenery were plentiful 
and easy to get in wholesale lots, on the 
journey to and from the bridge. 

Monument Valley, that someone says 
is called by the Indians “Valley of the 
Marching Rocks.” <A big waste lying 
more or less surrounded by high moun- 
tains, on the floor of which are built up 
the most fantastic and striking and awful 





A desert spring known as Seven Palms, near 
Palm Springs, California 
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The Scenery Salters 


and resplendent collection of grotesque, | 


fanciful, sculptured, massive or airy 
buttes and mesas and pillars and towers 
and cathedrals and opera houses and obe- 
lisks and totem-poles and churches and 
observatories and sleeping lions and stand- 
ing bears and spires and masts and statues 
and domed temples in the world—all of 
sandstone, all flaming with colors, somber 
or brilliant, and each different from all the 
others. Sheer out of the desert, too: they 
are placed like Olympian statuary in an 
Elysian Art gallery, and you go by them— 
and around them if you have a week or 
two to spare, with nothing else to do— 
one after the other, one after the other, 
and simply can’t believe that any one can 
excel the last in grandeur or beauty, 
though that is exactly what each one does 










do, from beginning to end of the forty or | 


fifty mile journey through! 

Agathla’s Needle, Church Rock, the 

Sagi Canyon—well, there’s no use cata- 
loging them. 
World surpassed and outdone and left 
flat, all in a space a hundred miles square! 
More scenery than the rest of America 
put together, all in two Arizona counties. 
And so on! 


O* top of this, do not forget that, 
all this time, you are passing 
through the abiding places of as interesting 
and amazing an Indian tribe as any we have 
—the Navajos. Because of them alone the 
trip would be worth taking. To see and 
know them and to watch their customs and 
ceremonies, to study their habits and buy 
their beautiful silver and incomparable 
blankets and rugs and listen to their songs 
and observe their dances, is to be trans- 
ported into another world than ours. Yet 
this is all thrown in for generous measure, 
as an added attraction to the sojourn ar- 
ranged for you by Wetherill and Colville 
and by their compeers and fellows in the 
gentle art of scenery salting. 

Because, after you get home, and re- 
cover your sanity and return to normal 
you realize, suddenly, that the whole 
thing has been a fake. Wetherill and Col- 
ville—and very clever, too!—found that 
bleak, forbidding, barren desert years ago, 
and decided to stay on it. With time 
hanging heavy on their hands they be- 
gan, at first just idly, and for 
amusement, no doubt, to set 
up these rocks and build these 
caves and hire and _ train 
these Indians and experiment 
with colors and views and 
general scenic odds and ends. 
They got interested, I sup- 
pose; perhaps some guileless 
traveler, strayed from _his 
road, came along and said: 
“By golly, that canyon of 
yours is a beauty!” and gave 
them an idea. They went to 
work seriously, then. 

That’s the whole secret, 
explained at last! The won- 
ders of northern Arizona are 
a fraud. You thought that, 
when you were looking on, 
because you didn’t believe 
anything in art or nature 
could be so grand, inspiring, 
gorgeous, resplendent and 
awe-inspiring. You were right. 

The scenery is all salted! 
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The Women’s Bank 


ing projects, one in San Francisco and the 
other in Los Angeles, entailing a total out- 
lay of upwards of $4,000,000. And each of 
the projects noted, fittingly enough, i 
solely a woman’s enterprise. 

The first of these projects to take form 
was the Women’s Athletic Club building 
of Los Angeles, a $2,000,000 enterprise 
that captures some of the atmosphere of 
the Alhambra and much of the charm of 
the Old West. Back in 1920 an organiza- 
tion numbering hundreds of women ob- 
tained a site valued at $150,000 for the 
club building. A loan of $700,000 was 
arranged for by the women’s bank and 
the building erected. The furniture was 
purchased through the sale of life member- 
ships. The building is one of the greatest 
monuments in the nation to the financial 
and social achievements of women. 

A few years later there was reared in 
the heart of San Francisco a 12 story 
structure to be the focal point for much 
of the activities of women’s clubs through- 
out the state. Mrs. Knight, one of the 
promoters of the project, arranged to ob- 
tain $250,000 for the site, assisted by 
many of the club organizations. 

Thereafter the women’s bank arranged 
for another loan of $650,000 and a second 
mortgage bond issue of $500,000, to apply 
on actual construction work. The whole 
transaction in the instance of both Los 
Angeles and San Francisco was concise, 
business-like and conducted with a fine 
attention to detail, resulting in the erec- 
tion of two beautiful club edifices with ap- 
pointments second to no other club in the 
country—and that takes in both sexes. 


EEDLESS to say this feat gave 
the bank considerable poise. It 
set the capstone of its financial structure 
squarely in place and gave it the mght 
to proclaim to the world 
that it had reached the ful- 


(Continued from page 26) 


Angeles bank opened up in quarters with 
a total area of 1800 square feet “but with 
not a single account on the books.” At 
the end of the first year the deposits were 
in excess of $2,000,000 and the area of the 
quarters had been enlarged to 5000 
square feet. An additional enlargement of 
7200 square feet was demanded in Octo- 
ber, 1927, with the deposits on October 
14, showing $3,156,174. 

The San Francisco quarters were com- 
pelled to enlarge some years ago. The 
semi-annual statement of June, 1927, 
showed deposits of $4,024,898 and more 
than 10,000 customers. 

Neither Mrs. Knight nor Miss Stoermer 
are of the “go-getter” type although the 
striking success of the institution that 
they head might indicate high pressure 
tactics to “sell” the bank to their respec- 
tive cities, the commonwealth of Cali- 
fornia and the nation. There may be 
something of a personal radio-active na- 
ture about that atmosphere of dignity and 
calm within the women’s bank. There is 
a sense of bowered and beautiful seques- 
tration from the world about it; a soft, 
glowing retreat in the wilderness and the 
tangle of business, big and small, a beacon 
to guide confused, embarrassed and dis- 
tressed womanhood into a safe harbor. 
Mrs. Knight, motherly, matronly, sur- 
passingly efficient, comes naturally by her 
leadership of the unusual enterprise. Miss 
Steermer, vibrant, vivacious, sympa- 
thetic, direct, schooled in the world of 
business and of politics, radiates confi- 
dence; easily achieves complete trust. She 
had the distinction of being the first 
woman to be elected secretary of a State 
Senate and she has served as Grand Presi- 
dent of the Native Daughters of the 


Golden West. She is present western 
regional director of the National Associa- 
tion of Bank Women. She stands full of 
honors, though young in years to interpret 
the banking code to the world of woman- 
kind. 

Miss Margaret Dailey, who is Mrs, 
Knight’s chief assistant and Miss Gladys 
Strang, who acts in the same capacity for 
Miss Stoermer, are young business women 
who have won the spurs of outstanding 
achievement. Miss Dailey specializes in 
investments and may be held responsible 
for a wide spreading out of the feminine 
investment field in California. Miss May 
Musgrove, who may be termed the engi 
neer of the establishment, and who sits 
in the high council in San Francisco, sees 
to it that the mechanics of the women’s 
bank are kept running smoothly, and that 

each contact between teller and customer 
is a perfect and a satisfying transaction. 


HE presumption that women 

cannot deal with their own sex 
in a large scale business way because of 
all of the impatience, emotionalism and 
even suspicion that might become in- 
volved, has been knocked into a cocked 
hat in the women’s bank. Miss Dailey 
and Miss Strang handle the investment 
of thousands of dollars as easily as they 
handle the smallest deposit. Miss Mus- 
grove plots the day’s work in a manner 
that would be the envy of many a more 
celebrated banker. 

The personnel has been schooled to a 
state of mind wherein it can stand rebuffs 
and inconsiderate treatment to a marked 
degree. It has also been schooled in a 
manner that will enable it to turn such 
treatment into kindly and considerate 
channels before it encroaches on the pre- 
serves of self-respect. There has been no 
let down in personal or in- 
stitutional pride at any time, 





ness of its majority as a 
banking institution. But the 
women’s bank is not long on 
proclaiming, especially to 
the world. It went right 
along the even tenor of its 
way, answering the ques- 
tions of bewildered mothers, 
helping to lift the curtain of 
this complex and confusing 
American life for the plod- 
ding emigrant, spreading 
the deep content that comes 
from the workings of thrift. 

A word as to history, re- 
sources and personnel would 
be fitting here to fill in the 
background of the women’s 
bank. The bank was estab- 
lished in San Francisco on 
June 30, 1921. The Los 
Angeles unit was _ started 
March 19, 1923. Both are 
most attractively housed 
and appointed. The at- 
mosphere is that of calm, 
rest and quiet, with flowers 
always adding the caress of 
their perfumes and _ their 
varied hues. Miss Stoermer’s 
record shows that the Los 
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Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado. 
pitched where crumbled mounds once housed Indians of a 
thousand years ago and close to the canyons where cliff dwellers 
made their homes in sandstone caves as recently as 600 years ago 
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Tents of travelers now are 


and at the same time there 
is no record of a customer 
who has gone away from 
the women’s bank dis- 
gruntled or displeased. Per- 
sonality, diplomacy, _ per- 
sonable bearing and good 
sense are the chief human 
requisites in the women’s 
bank. It may be that some 
of the attendants are beau- 
tiful. 
them all told in the two 
institutions. But extreme 
beauty of face or form is 
not set forth in the personal 
requirements, although it 
is present and, as elsewhere, 
it is very welcome. 

In view of the great eco- 
nomic fact that women have 
the spending of 85 per cent 
of the family income as 
their responsibility and that 
more than 75 per cent of the 
twenty-six million savings 
accounts in the nation are 
in the name of women, it 
seems strange that such an 
institution as the women’s 
bank did not come into being 
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The new Firestone Supreme Balloon was developed for 
car owners who demand the utmost in safety, endur- 
ance and dependability regardless of price. It is a 
product of superlative materials lavishly used. It more 
than meets today’s call for tire construction equal to 
high-powered motors, quick acting brakes and fast 
driving conditions. Its thicker, tough, non-skid tread, 
combined with the Firestone Gum-Dipped Cords, 
brings you tire performance above and beyond anything 
the world has ever known. 
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ere the highway of the Mis- 
sion Bells,.though many of those 
bells are cracked and silent. El Ca- 


mino Real, from San Diegoto Sonoma, 


is peopled with the colorful ghosts of 


Spanish padres, gay caballeros and 
dark-eyed senoritas. 

Nearly a score of missions are still 
standing. On the low wall of a well- 
spring a senorita plays her guitar, 
though the well has been dry these 
many years and the senorita sleeps 
under an olive tree. Caballeros with 
jingling spurs and seven-gallon hats 
come riding by. Reverend fathers in 
cowl and cassock pass and re- 
pass under the arches. 

Thus you will live in the 
California of a century ago. 





Wednesdays at 9 p.m. 

follow Jack and Ethyl 
n “Roads to Romance”’ 
over the Pacific Coast 
Network of the National 


Broadcasting Company 
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SEE CALIFORNIA THE OLDEN 


on your “Roads to Romance” 


So speed in your car out of the present 
into the romantic past. Follow Jack 
and Ethyl, the honeymooning Motor- 
mates. They tell you every Wednesday 
night, of new places te go and sights 


to see. 
' 


Allalong the way, Associated dealers 
are waiting to give you detailed travel 
and resort information. Stop at the 
red, green and cream stations. Fill up 
with Associated Gasoline and your car 
will readily answer your urge to be 
going. Know the surge of its eager 
power, its quick acceleration, and its 
ability to give you long mileage. 
Associated Oil Company 
Refiners of Associated Gasoline 


Associated Ethyl Gasoline and 
New Cycol Motor Oil 





Stations: 
KOMO Seattle 
KHQ Spokane 
KGW Portland 
KGO Oakland 
KPO San Francisco 
KFI Los Angeles 
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The Women’s Bank 


long ago. True there were service depart- 
ments for women in a number of banks as 
far back as 1906, Miss Stoermer’s records 
shov’ But an out and out women’s bank 
such as the one described here was an 
unknown quantity in the United States 
before the establishment of the present 
institution. Up to that time, as Miss 
Stoermer most aptly puts it “the woman 
in industry was merely the transcriber of 
the mental processes of the male.” 


It seems stranger still that this remark- 
able institution has grown up with scarcely 
a ripple on the surface of general public 
recognition, but that is the fact. It has 
been as modest as the desert flower of the 
Elegy in its bid for fame. It has proven 
that women can do astounding things in 
the field of finance and that they can be 
extremely modest in regard to their finan- 
cial achievements. Again must man 
take off his hat to them for reasons other 
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than mere recognition of the difference 
in sex. 

So this institution of flowers and soft 
lights, smiling, eficient womankind and a 
family of patrons enormously big and 
enormously happy, seemingly apart from 
the world and yet in the heart of this 
roaring, clashing machine called Big Busi- 
ness, comes to make its splendid contribu- 
tion to the weal of womankind and to the 
history of all human relations. 





Eastern Capital West 


dismal howls of ribald mirth and breasted 
on through the soft, yielding snow into 
the night. 

The old-timer stood in the doorway of 
his cabin, his eyes on the slopes of Old 
Baldy. A touch of spring was in the air, 
and only occasional patches of snow re- 
mained. 

The mail plane, now no longer equipped 
with skis, came into view, and the old- 
timer hastily closed the cabin door and 
hurried over to the landing field. Once 
more he pushed his way through the in- 
terested spectators and peered into the 
cabin. And once again he turned away 
in impatient disgust. 

But not for a moment, during his many 
trips, from cabin to plane that winter, had 
he lost faith in the story the teller had told 
him. That eastern capital would come 
west he firmly believed, and that it was 
merely a question of time. And time was 
something the old man had long ago de- 
termined to seize vy the forelock. 

Shrewd in many ways, and knowing the 
country and its resources in which he 
lived, he was aware that scrub timber 
would never interest capital. The ques- 
tion of power he had also discarded, the 
creeks being too small for such a purpose 
on a large scale. Then what was left? 
Mining. That was it—minerals. 

So the old-timer packed two sleepy- 
eyed burros and headed for the higher 
reaches of Old Baldy, without giving his 
cronies a hint as to his destination or pur- 
pose, prospecting the outcroppings as he 
went, hoping to strike something good 
before those eastern capitalists showed up 
—something to sell them. 

Rounding Windy Point, the old-timer 
found himself facing a barricade of earth, 
rocks, roots and splintered timber, which 
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he instantly knew was the direct result of 
a slide. In the crevices of the debris, pro- 
tected from sun and wind, was much 
tightly packed snow and ice. 

The old-timer gazed in awe at the dread 
obstacle before him. He had seen slides 
before, both while in motion and after- 
ward, and always felt uneasy in their 
presence, knowing their destructive power. 
But being a prospector, he also knew the 
one good thing about them: They often 
brought down from the mountains valu- 
able float, which pointed the way to a 
mother lode and a rich strike. 

He made camp in the lee of the tangled 
mass, using some of the wood for his fire 
that nature had so handily split and rived 
for him, and, after a hearty meal, began 
to search the slide over, chipping a piece 
from a rock here, a rock there, with his 
prospecting pick, examining and discard- 
ing, heaving and grunting in his task of 
removing boulders from in front of what 
looked like a promising specimen of ore. 


ND thus, delving and prying and 
digging like a badger, he came 
upon a board in which was stapled a hasp, 
to which hung a heavy padlock. A blow 
of the pick, a quick, strong pry, and the 


board came away. Daylight flooded 
through the aperture, revealing the in- 
terior of a twisted, distorted cabin. 


Everything in it was as tangled and shat- 
tered as the remnants of the great slide 
itself. 

The old-timer bent low and stepped in- 
side. For a moment he surveyed the scene 
of disorder, his lips framing a soundless 
whistle of astonishment, until his eye 
caught sight of a human arm. Instantly 


he became active and had soon uncovered 
the bank teller’s body. 

Bending low, the old-timer looked at 
the face of the corpse, with its wide- 
staring and sightless eyes and its small, 
natural black mustache. 

“Poor devil!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Ketched 
in that slide! Well, what I’d like to know 
is how in thunder he got past me, when 
I’ve been watchin’ ev’ry airyplane this 
winter?” 

It was food for thought, and the old- 
timer straightened up and began to 
scratch his head in deep reflection. Giv- 
ing it up fora bad job, he began his search 
for something with which to identify the 
victim. 

A square cracker can, with lid open and 
contents jamming the mouth of it, next 
claimed his attention. Books, eh? Well. 
folks generally had their names on the fly 
leaves of a book. But there was no name 
written in any of them. 

The flat packages under the books came 
next. The old-timer ripped one of them 
open, and gasped. As though to dispel 
the mists of sleep from his eyes, he passed 
his hand over them, believing it all a 
dream. The bills he held could not pos- 
sibly be real. Soon, he felt sure, he would 
wake up to find he had been asleep. 

But examination of more packages re- 
vealed more bills in perfect condition, pro- 
tected from the elements by the books the 
teller had carefully placed over them and 
by the tin receptacle in which he had 
stored them. 

Again the old-timer scratched his head 
thoughtfully, but with little result. His 
mind became a maze of jumbled conjec- 
ture, out of which only one idea appealed 

him as correct: Eastern Capital had 
come West. 





A New 


One more advantage of what the writer 
feels to be the needed type of education 
remains to be given. Strange as the fact 
may seem, our present system is demo- 
cratic only in the superficial way that it 
throws all grades of society together in the 
same class= and stuffs them with the 
samé information, thus fostering an 
equality of condition which is against 
Nature, and not at all the same as the 
truly democratic principle of equality of 
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Purpose 1n Education 


(Continued from page 19) 


opportunity. As is clearly pointed out 
by the anonymous author of “A mother’s 
Letters to a Schoolmaster,” the conven- 
tional type of school does not duplicate 
natural social situations for the building of 
civic experience; it does not permit any 
great degree of self-expression; it seeks 
in repression a screen to cover its failure 
to develop habits of self-control. In 
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other words, although the school may 
recognize the individual right of the child 
to an education, he has no right to an edu- 
cation as an individual. 

The new purpose would change all this. 
It would bring about the fullest possible 
equality of opportunity for self-develop- 
ment—the only kind there is, through 
freer self-expression. It would create an 
environment that would as nearly as pos- 
sible duplicate actual situations found in 
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the adult world, modified only enough to 
meet the stages of development of the 
children, and with all matter presented in 
such a way that the child would see at 
once its practical bearing. School would 
no longer be considered a prelude to life, 
to be followed by a ‘““commencement”’. It 
would be recognized as a very important 
part of life in which the principles of living 
would be acquired with a minimum of 
hard knocks. Instead of trying to force 
our children, against their will, to be like 
us, theirs would be the happier lot of being 
themselves, with their individuality tem- 
pered by experience drawn from a past 
which they have been taught to interpret 
for themselves, and a present to which 


A New Purpose in Education 


they have learned to adjust themselves 
more effectively than is the case with us. 
* * * 


So, then, thus briefly the writer presents 
what seems to him to be the “new purpose” 
in education. Whether or not the surface 
signs which have so far been visible may 
be considered as assurance that this new 
purpose will finally take hold, he does 
not know. That it should be the goal of 
every educator he is convinced. Perhaps, 
as so often happens, the wish that more 
modern methods in education may come 
to pass has simply fathered the thought 
that they will. But American parents are 
anything but stupid. By and large they 
constitute a wide awake, earnest group, a 


group, it may be said, which desires above 
all things that its children may get the 
best there is—and, over and above that, 
the best that is to be. When that group 
becomes solidly convinced that the “‘newer 
education”, as the writer has attempted 
to outline it here, is the logical develop. 
ment of the more or less experimental 
educational systems with which we have 
so far been struggling, then the change 
will come, the pupil will be educated in the 
essential meaning of the word and such 
prophecies as the writer has been tempted 
to make in this article, will, it is to be 
hoped, be fulfilled—up to and very prob- 
ably beyond our most enthusiastic imagin- 
ings. 





The 


After Judge Beaubien had died Maxwell 
set about it to get every acre of the land 
in his own name. This was not difficult. 
Part of it was already his through his 
wife; part of it he bought from the other 
heirs, and the rest they gave him out- 
right. Before long he had it all in his name. 

He began at once to make changes. 
One thing he did was to rename it the 
Maxwell Land Grant. The great thing he 
did was to develop it. Most of the land 
had remained idle through the years of 
unplanned work. Maxwell had a large 
task in making something out of all his 
lands, and he set to work with purpose. 

Within a few years he developed one of 
the greatest agricultural enterprises in 
America. He had thousands of cattle and 
sheep and horses. He grew thousands of 
bushels of wheat and other grains. He 
built a grist mill, that operated by water 
power, to turn the wheat into flour. At 
that time the government was maintain- 
ing garrisons in the territory of New Mex- 
ico. From the Maxwell herds and gran- 
aries came practically all the supplies of 
the commissariat. ‘This assured Maxwell 
a ready market for all he could produce 
right in his own yard, for the government 
established a post on the manor house 
grounds. 

During one of the years when the Max- 
well Manor was at its height, the govern- 
ment surveyed its lands. The work was 


Old Maxwell Manor 


Continued from page 2¢ 


done by deputy surveyors who were paid 
so much a mile for the line they ran. 
When the survey was done the Maxwell 
Land Grant included, according to the 
Surveyor General’s report, 1,714,674 acres 
of land—the largest tract then or since 
owned entirely by one man—and Con- 
gress granted Maxwell title to this 
amount. The size of this acreage is ap- 
proximately 30 by 60 miles. 

When Lucien Maxwell died in 1875 the 
great manor dissolved. There was no one 
who understood it as he did. His family 
could not manage it. Numerous lawsuits 
were begun against the estate. The manor 
louse was deserted and left to ruin. 

The grant was broken up into small 
ranches and sold, or else lost by litigation 
and open thievery. Maxwell’s children 
and other heirs lost nearly everything. 
Some live today in New Mexico, but not 
in the easy opulence that their father 
enjoyed. The largest part of the original 
ranch now controlled by a foreign syndi- 

cate, is some I00,CCO acres in extent. 

Today when you visit Cimarron you 
will find little evidence of the glory that 
is past. The old house still stands and the 
old grist mill and some of the other build- 
ings, all in ruins. 

You will find a few people who knew 
Maxwell, and you will find them eager to 


talk of him. He was their friend, they 
will tell you, and a good man. The manor 
house stood in a fair state all these years 
until a fire three years ago finished what 
the years of desertion and sun and wind 
had started—and it is now almost unrec- 
ognizable in its ruins. 

All of Maxwell’s works have passed ex- 
cept one, and it has to stand as his only 
monument. This is a bank in Santa Fe; 
its name is the First National Bank of 
Santa Fe and there are still some who 
call it Maxwell’s bank. It was, in fact, 
Lucien Maxwell’s idea, one that he had 
had for years before he gave it form. 
There was no bank in the territory of New 
Mexico then; there was no bank, in fact, 
in the country covering what is now New 
Mexico, Arizona, southern Colorado, 
western Oklahoma and western Texas. 
So Maxwell called several prominent New 
Mexicans into conference at the manor 
house and they organized one. 

At the first meeting the directors of the 
bank voted to have the “impression of 
the bank’s president” on the stock cer- 
tificates. That meant Maxwell. For the 
purpose he had a picture of himself made. 
It was typical of him—here he was, true 
to life, full-blooded, heavy-jowled, with a 
huge cigar in his mouth. The picture 
illustrating this article is from the vignette 
on the stock certificates, some of which 
are still in use. 





Wild 


doned trail still bearing rawhide saddle 
bags filled with gold! Another story was 
to the effect that one of the wild camels 
had parts of a man’s skeleton tied to its 
saddle, the rider having died aboard. 
Apart from doubtful stories, there are 
plenty of reliable records extending over 
many years, of the existence of these herds 
of wild camels. The Phoenix Expositor, 
under date of September 26, 1879, says: 
“Those pestiferous camels are again run- 
ning wild along the banks of the Gila. They 
are a source of much annoyance to team- 
sters, sometimes making their appearance on 
the trails and frightening the mules and 
horses. We understand that arrangements 
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Camels in Arizona? 


Continued from page 32) 


are being made to collect them and take them 
to Colorado, where it is thought they could 
be sold at a good price.” 


Apparently there was something in the 
rumor of a camel round-up, for the Pres- 
cott Democrat for December 30, 1881, 
reports: 

“A capture of wild camels has at last been 
made by Indians in the vicinity of Gila Bend, 
and last Wednesday a carload passed through 
on its way to the East. The carload consisted 
of seven large and two small camels, con- 
signed to a circus menagerie at Kansas City. 
They were in charge of an Egyptian, Al Zel, 
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who had been sent out expressly to get them. 

There are a large number still at large in the 

vicinity.” 

One old-timer whose name is insepa- 
rably linked with the camel incident is Joe 
Porterie, who still conducts a chemical 
and assay laboratory in Phoenix. In the 
early nineties Joe was prospecting the 
stretch of desert between the Gila River 
and the Harqua-Hala mountains when he 
stumbled upon a small herd, consisting of 
a bull, three or four cows and eight or nine 
calves. 

The following season a circus was billed 
to visit Phoenix and an enterprising Mex'- 
can resident conceived the idea of captur- 
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Announcing 


Pyrofax— 


Real gas, ready for use, is now available Jor Pacific Coast 
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A highly organized dis- 
tribution service sup- 
plies thousands of coun- 
try homes with Pyrofax 
Gas. This service is 
brompt and dependable, 
because of the hundreds 
of Pyrofax service sta- 
tions throughout the 
country, 


homes beyond the reach o yf city gas mains 


-™ gas and genuine modern gas 
appliances in country homes! What 
convenience Pyrofax brings to kitchens 
beyond the reach of city gas mains! 
The boon of cool, efficient cooking 
quarters in hot weather; the satisfac- 
tion of owning and working with a 
genuine modern gas range ; the pleasure 
of always getting the very best results 
in cooking wit instantly controlled 
flame and temperature—Pyrofax Gas 
Service brings all these to the country 
because Pyrofax is real gas. It burns 
with a hot, sootless, clean flame. It 
comes into your house through standard 
gas pipe for use with standard ap- 
pliances. Gas is the faultless fuel and 
you can have it and all its advantages 
through Pyrofax, even in the country. 

Pyrofax is derived from natural gas 
—refined and stored in steel contain- 
ers which are kept in a neat steel cabi- 
net outside your house. Pyrofax is a 
true gas—not gasoline, kerosene or 
carbide, but gas like city gas—avail- 
able instantly with a hot, sootless flame 
to cook rapidly and perfectly. Local 
distributing and service stations main- 
tain the most dependable and trouble- 
free kind of distribution service. Once 
a Pyrofax user, you have every conve- 
nience of city gas at the turn of a gas 
cock, even though you are miles from 
the nearest gas main. 
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CARBIDE 


FAS 


Unit of Union Carbide 








Thousands of country 
homes and institutions in 
the East have used Pyro- 
fax for years. Californians 
may now enjoy this same 
perfect gas service. 

Pyrofax Gas is made 
and marketed by the Car- 
bide and Carbon Chemicals Corpora- 
tion, which is associated with the Linde 
Air Products Company — Pacific Coast, 
makers of Linde Oxygen, and the 
Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., makers 
of Prest-O-Lite Acetylene. These or- 
ganizations are the largest producers of 
compressed gases in the world. All of 
their resources are back of Pyrofax 


DIVisieon 


P. 


AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


and Carbon Corporation 


114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 


1310 Santee Street 
Los Angeles, California 
15th and Hoyt Streets 
Portland, Oregon 


124 West Second South Street 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





241 West Buchanan Street 
Phoenix, Arizona 

2901 First Avenue South 

Seattle, Washington 


AUTHORIZED AGENCY FOR 


DEPENDABLL GAS SERVICE 
BEYOND THE GAS MAINS 





This sign identifies the 
P yrofax dealer in your 
vicinity. 





Gas Service — assurance 
prompt and efficient service. 


further information. 
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If you are not served with 
city gas, you owe it to yourself 
to investigate this time-tested 
and proved fuel. See the local 
agent or mail the coupon for 





Convenient Terms 
Prices of Pyrofax equipment com- 
pletely installed, including gas range, 
exclusive of gas, $155 and up, de- 
pending on range selected and cost 
of installation. 

A small down payment enables you 
to start cooking with gas at once. 
Spread the balance over a full year, 
if you like. 











PYROFAX DIVISION 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 

114 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Please send me further information on Pyro 

fax and the name of the nearest distributor. 


Name 


Address 
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ing a camel and selling it to the circus 
man. 
ful, but on his return to Pccnix he wine 
that the circus date had been cancelled, so 
was left with the camel on his hands. Now 
some years before, this man had borrowed 
ten dollars from Porterie, the assayer, so 
he visited his creditor and induced him to 
take the camel in lieu of the debt. 

Porterie’s account of his brief ownership 
of an ancient female camel is crammed 
with laughter-provoking incident. It was 
delivered at his laboratory, but he decided 
that the back yard of his home offered 
more suitable housing, so assisted by his 
young son, he started to take it home. 
Porterie led the camel by a rope halter, 
the boy following with a switch. “Grand- 
ma,” as the ancient one had been named, 
resented the switching, so removed the 
switcher with a hoof-tap in the chest, de- 
livered with such lightning speed that the 
leg was barely seen to move. The boy de- 
scribed several somersaults before he 
came to rest—dead, most obse ‘ ers 
thought him. Examination showed, how- 
ever, that he was nothing worse than 
badly bruised and was able to be about 
again, but not camel-teasing, within a few 
days. 

At first Porterie fed his new charge hay, 
but found it too expensive, so rented pas- 
turage from a neighbor named Mognette. 
Now Mognette had a brother operating a 
mule ranch in the Tonto Basin, a few 
miles distant. As was his custom, Mog- 
nette, the mule breeder, arrived in town 
unannounced one night, and not knowing 
of its camel occupant, turned a herd of 
young mules into his brother’s pasture. 
Next morning there were no mules in the 
field, though parts of them were sus- 
pended on the barbed wire fences. 


HE Mognette brothers heatedly 

requested Porterietotake his camcl 
elsewhere. But where? An offer 
to give the camel to the mule 
owner was taken as adding insult 
to injury, so Porterie began to 
cudgel his brains to think up some 
person on whom he could unload 
his trouble making charge. 

He visited “Sailor” Brown, a 
local character, owner of the 
Lucky Strike saloon and gam- 
bling house, and offered to part 
with Grandma for ten dollars, 
urging that she would be a red 
hot attraction for the saloon, 
and a valuable addition to the 
“museum,” for the Lucky Strike, 
like many of the old-time desert 
saloons, boasted of a museum, 
containing specimens of rich or 
rare ore, snake skins, fossilized 
wood, part of the skeleton of an 
Indian, etc., etc. A live, though 
somewhat moth-eaten camel was 
in startling contrast to these 
other exhibits, but the sum asked 
was smail, so Sailor, after brain- 
flogging reflection, remarked, 
““You’re on,” and Grandma, after 
an eventful life on two conti- 
nents, went to work in a saloon. 

A lean-to was erected with 
window opening directly into the 
bar room. Customers in a con- 
vivial frame of mind, would in- 
clude the old lady in the “round,” 
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Wild 


but it seemed that no amount of Sailor’s 
tanglefoot would make her “act up” or 
even remove from her countenance the 
sad expression, which in its dreadful fixity 
began to be a source of irritation. A 
source of surprise, too, to strangers in 
town, and who perchance had had a busy 
day visiting other saloons, and who, com- 
ing to rest in the Lucky Strike, might 
suddenly find themselves face to face with 
a camel—and refuse to believe it. Even 
some of the strictly sober customers made 
a grievance of Grandma. Superstitious 
miners and prospectors, flirting with the 
Goddess of Chance, tried in vain to read in 
her unresponsive eye a hint of lucky num- 
bers. Exasperated they claimed that her 
sad nodding was part of a dark conspiracy 
with the faro dealers whereby poor miners 
were relieved of their hard-won dust, or, if 
not a definite part in a plan of cheating, at 
least she brought bad luck. 

The saloon man, noting diminishing 
customers, decided that she must go. An 
offering revealed that there were no takers 
in Phoenix, so Sailor had to herd her out 
on the desert and shoo her off—return to 
her the boundless freedom of the sand and 
sagebrush. 

On the way out of town her unexpected 
appearance caused the run-away of a team 
of mules, hauling a load of hay. The 
wagon and its contents were dumped into 
and dammed an irrigation ditch, flooding 
the road and adjacent crops and doing 
considerable damage. Further on a 
rancher was encountered driving hogs to 
market. The sight of the camel struck 
such terror into the hearts of the porkers 
that they stampeded and some of them 
were never recovered. 

Grandma was driven beyond the last 
irrigated patch and told angrily to “beat 
it,’ made to understand she wasn’t 
wanted—and that is the last positive 
record of the Arizona camels. For several 





A four hundred pound bear killed by Oscar Schumacher of 
Truckee, California, while on a hunt in the Carpenter 
Valley region of the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
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Camels in Arizona? 

years after, word would be brought by 
travelers crossing the lonely stretch of 
desert between Phoenix and the Colorado 
river, of bands of wild camels seen. Some 
of these stories are known to have been 
fictitious. None were actually confirmed. 
The last reported appearance was as 
late as 1913, a few months prior to the 
outbreak of the Great War. Farrish, in 
his “History of Arizona,” relates the 
occurrence, but doubts its genuineness. 
He writes: 

“A despatch from Tucson, under date of 
November 28th, 1913, says: ‘John Nelson, an 
ax man with the Ajo railroad surveying 
party, at the La Favorita saloon on South 
Mayer Street, last Monday afternoon 
solemnly averred that a few days before he 
had seen and hunted camels between the 
Baboquivari and Gunsight mountains. He 
refers the doubting Thomases to Mr. Doug- 
las, the draughtsman now at Gila Bend for 
confirmation.’ ’ 


Mr. J. M. Guinn, an old-timer, writing 

of his experience with the camels, says: 
“He could travel sixteen miles an hour. 
Abstractly, that was a virtue, but when 
camp was struck in the evening and he was 
turned loose to sup off the succulent sage- 
brush, either to escape the noise and pro- 
fanity of the camp, or to view the country, he 

was always seized with a desire to take a 

‘pasear’ of twenty-five or thirty miles before 

supper. While this took only an hour or two 

of his time, it involved upon his unfortunate 
driver the necessity of spending half the 
night camel-chasing; for if he were not 
rounded up promptly there would assuredly 
be a delay of half the next day in starting the 
caravan. He would carry half a ton. This 
was a commendable virtue, but when two 
heavily laden camels collided on a narrow 
trail, and they always did when an oppor- 
tunity offered, and a ton of supplies were 
scattered over miles of plain and the unfortu- 
nate camel pilot had to gather up the flotsam 
of the wreck, it is not strange that the mari- 
ners of the arid wastes anathematized the 
whole camel race from the beast the prophet 
rode, down to the smallest imp of 
Jefferson Davis’ importation.” 

The most recent echo of camel 
days is found in a contribution 
to the Arizona Republican (Phoe- 
nix) under date of April 18, 1925. 
A plea from a desert old-timer, 
Mr. J. H. Lightfoot, now living 
in Lindsay, California, for some 
public recognition of the grave of 
Hi Jolly, located in the cemetery 
at Ahrenberg, Arizona. Ahren- 
berg, in the days of steamboats 
on the Colorado river, was a busy 
river town and a mining center, 
but is now tenantless, one of the 
“vhost cities” of the West. There, 
amid the quick-shooting pioneers 
of the Old West, Hi Jolly, Arab 
camel tender, sleeps his last sleep. 

Just as the great deserts of 
Asia and North Africa have 
swallowed up whole civilizations 
of the past so, too, our South- 
western deserts bristle with frag- 
ments of things past and gone. 
Who occupied the pre-historic 
cliff-dwellings is left to conjecture. 
Who dug and used the ancient 
irrigation canals of Arizona and 
New Mexico is an unsolved puz- 
zle. According to the archaeolo- 
gists it was not the cliff dwellers. 
What of the seven cities of 

(Continued on page 59) 
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A Fireplace in the Patio 





@ This glimpse of the facade of the Kolb residence gives but a limited impression of 
its size. It occupies a corner lot, revealing in both frontages-an unusual 
attractiveness of irregular wall alignments and broken roof lines 


Homes and Gardens 





Photo by C. A. Byers 


Harry E. Werner 
Irchitect 


@ The residence of George O. 
Kolb at Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia, 1s built around a very large 
patio faced by porches and bal- 
conies, and carpeted with the 
green of alawn upon which pav- 
ing - stones are conveniently 
spaced. Rock-work 1s used with 
nature's own effectual grouping, 
aided by low-growing plants. 
But the patio’s dominating fea- 
ture 1s a fascinating fireplace 
attached to one of the white stucco 
walls of the house, the chimney 
breast and flue ornamented by 
small rock accidentals, the open- 
ing a sturdy arch, squared above 
with field stones 


@ The house itself is a charming 
adaptation of the Spanish type, 
with roof of red tile, white stucco 
exterior and weathered gray trim. 
A spacious approach of lawn 
prowmdes a perfect setting. Plants 
suitable for the base of the struc- 
ture have been carefully 
considered 
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Wild Camels in Arizona? 


(Continued from page 56) 


Cibola? Who remembers the fact that the 
first white man in Arizona long antedated 
the Pilgrim fathers? Some of his works 
are extant; most have been covered up by 
the ever-moving sands. So with the de- 
serted mining camps, gradually they are 
being obliterated by the wind and sand. 


And now the camel herd—that enthusi- 
astic experiment that once raised men’s 
hopes—has gone, sucked in by the hungry 
desert with barely a trace of its existence. 
Some archaeologist of future times, un- 
earthing a camel skeleton, may say, 
“Camels! Whew! How come?” 





The West at Washington 


(Continued from page 41) 


was again in Southern California, this 
time on the faculty of the University of 
California, southern branch, where he was 
variously professor of commerce (Get that 
—professor of commerce? O, Academe!) 
associate professor, assistant director and 
dean. And, also, business adviser. As 
business adviser Dr. Marvin at that stage 
was so far as practical experience went a 
good deal like the spinsters who tell 
mothers how to bring up babies, but they 
say he got by inheritance or intuition 
what other men have to get by experience. 
Along about this time the war came along 
and Marvin volunteered and was assigned 
to the second officers’ tra ning camp at the 
Presidio, San Francisco. Just before the 
battle was the psychological moment for 
marriage, but when he went to the Hall of 
Records to get his marriage license, he 
found that he had been drafted, notwith- 
standing that he was already in the army 
as a volunteer. 

The result was that the eager warrior 
was posted as a deserter and he isn’t sure 
yet that his record ever was or ever can 
be cleared. 

Having completed his training course at 
the Presidio at San Francisco, Captain 
Marvin departed for Fort Vancouver and 
Portland, where he was put in charge of 
the production department of the Spruce 
Production Division of the Air Service. 
At the outset this division consisted of one 
room and three men, but soon grew to 
over 800 officers and men. The new cap- 
tain’s health failed him again in 1918 and 
at his own request he was transferred to 
Fort Vancouver and placed in charge of 
the Officers’ Training Corps there. Re- 


turning to the paths of peace, when the 
War was over, Marvin served as assistant 
professor of commerce, associate pro- 
fessor and assistant director and dean at 
the University of California southern 
branch. By way of a slight diversion he 
was professor of business administration 
in Columbia University’s summer sessions 
in 1920-21. Since the War he also finds 
diversion in being a lieutenant-colonel in 
the U. S. A. Reserves. 

In 1922 our hero took an assignment 
that introduced him to real hostilities— 
that was the presidency of the University 
of Arizona. In that job he soon found him- 
self constantly under fire from both the 
friends and enemies of Governor Hunt. It 
appeared that the University was looked 
upon by the Governor’s friends as his per- 
sonal political machine. Finally the job 
became altogether too hot for comfortable 
occupancy, and Doctor Marvin and Ari- 
zona parted company. About that time 
George Washingtsn University was look- 
ing for an energetic president and the 
honor came to Marvin. So, here he is in 
the Nation’s capital, wrestling with the 
ambitious job of giving Washington the 
sort of a university the Father of his 
Country dreamed of, but with his fondest 
interest in life still in the Far West and 
more particularly in the desert country. 
Notwithstanding the lush verdure of the 

natural environment of Washington, Dr: 
Marvin loves to spend his vacations in the 
arid and mountainous southwest. He 
finds physical adventure there, but not 
any more thrilling than the psychic ad- 
venture of striving to give Washington a 
national university of the first rank. 








A replica of a ‘Hopi pans 
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After 
Six Thousand Years 


FTER sixty centuries the 


contents of the under- 

ground tombs of ancient 
Egypt remain today in as perfect 
preservation as on the day they were 
sealed. No moisture has ever pene- 
trated their silent chambers. With- 
out moisture there can be no decay. 


Now Science has made possible, at a 
cost within the means of the averac 
family, an individual housing for the 
casket, proof against moisture, se- 
cure from the ravages of time, safe 
from desecrating hands. It is the 


GALION 


RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 


Owing to the rust-resisting, im- 
pervious nature of its Armco Iron 
walls and to its scientific construc- 
tion the Cryptorium gives to its con- 
tents the same kind of protection 
that Nature gave to the tombs of the 
Pharaohs. It is guaranteed to do this. 
The Cryptorium, sealed hermetically 
or on the “diving bell” principle, is 
unrivaled in dignity and beauty. 
Pearl gray, lavender, copper, An- 
tique Gold or Baronet Bronze. 


The funeral director in your vicinity 
will show you the Galion Cryptorium 
and explain its unique advantages. 


THE GALION METALLIC VAULT CO. 
Dept. S. S. Galion, Ohio 


GALION 


(RYPTORIUM 


THE UNDER-GROUND MAUSOLEUM 
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Bedroom aad Bath 


Color Has Been an Influence 
in Combining the Bedroom 
and Bath for Greater Beauty 
and Luxuryrrv7r77777 


HE family bathroom, in a 

modern household, is gradually 

giving place to the individual 

units of bedroom and bath, giv- 

ing greater comfort and convenience to 
the owner, and a far wider range in deco- 
ration. Color has invaded many strong- 
holds that stood out against it solidly, 
until the beauty of the 
new shades broke down 
all barriers, and an- 
swered every objection. 
Color, too, has been an 
influence in combining 
the bedroom and bath 
for greater beauty and 
luxury. The white bath- 
room, stripped of all 
except the plumbing fix- 
tures, now looks bare 
and cold, as compared 
to the gay walls, the 
bright hangings and the 
modern furnishings of 
the bath and dressing 
room combined, the lat- 
est development of the 
bedroom and bath. There 
are many arguments for 
this arrangement, for, 
after all, the bathroom 
is more or less of a 
workroom in the inter- 
estsof health and beauty, 
while the bedroom is a 
room for rest and relax- 
ation. With such an 
arrangement, the bed- 
room takes on somewhat the character of 
a boudoir or an upper living room, a place 
where one may retire for rest and relaxa- 
tion, or receive an intimate friend for tea 
and be assured of the desired privacy so 
hard to obtain in a busy active household. 
In the bedroom besides the bed, or twin 
beds if two persons are occupying the 
room, are perhaps a day bed, several deep 
chairs, shelves for books, a desk or writing 
table, a chest of drawers, perhaps two, one 
for personal belongings and one for linen 
for the room, two or three well placed and 
shaded lamps, and a few good pictures on 
the walls. None of the feminine clutter 
and confusion that usually overflows on 
the dressing table and shelves when these 
ure part of the furnishings of the bedroom. 
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A color scheme may be chosen and main- 
tained throughout the two rooms, with a 
lightening in tone, perhaps, in the bath- 
room. Carpets for the floors are growing 
in favor. These are now chosen in plain 
colors, and stretch from wall to wall, leav- 
ing no portion of the floor uncovered. A 
velvet carpet, well padded, certainly gives 
a delicious sense of comfort especially on a 
chill morning, and with modern methods of 
cleaning all the old objections fall away. 
The carpet, the walls, the bed covers, and 
pillows on the day bed use the same color, 
or perhaps there are two contrasting 
colors to give relief from monotony. And 
when the beds are turned back for the 





The bathroom ts more or less a workroom in the interest of health and beauty 


night, there are fine sheets of—no, not 
white at all, but color again, perhaps a 
warm pale yellow, or a soft green, or 
mauve or pink, or even a deep rose. 
Whatever color or shade combines best 
with the entire color plan. 

In the bathroom opening off from such 
a bedroom there should be more than the 
usual amount of space if that is at all 
possible, for this is a bath and dressing 
room. Here is found the dressing table 
with a glass top, looking more business 
like than it could in the bedroom, al- 
though it may have a valance made from 
a material sufficiently waterproofed to 
maintain its crispness in the moisture of 
the bathroom. The toilet may be set in an 
alcove, or, perhaps it may be enclosed be- 
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hind swinging doors to give the room a 
greater freedom and charm. Or, as in 
many houses, the toilet may be in an en- 
tirely separate room from the bathroom. 

The floor of the bathroom is probably 
covered with rubber tiling in black and 
white, or in colors. The black and white is 
very attractive, and allows a greater selec- 
tion of color in walls and decorations: The 
walls may be painted or papered with a 
paper that is moisture proof, or treated in 
various other ways that meet the condi- 
tions of a bathroom. Probably painting is 
most popular, although some of the new 
papers that picture water scenes are inter- 
esting and unique. 

And do not think fora 
moment that the sunken 
tub, standing in the 
alcove, is white! Not at 
all. It may come in one 
of many tints that har- 
monize with the chosen 
color scheme, in deli- 
ciously soft shades that 
seem to add color and 
warmth and perfume to 
the bath. he wash 
stand, of course, should 
match in color and 
material. 

The curtains and the 
shower curtains are also 
in color, and of a prop- 
erly waterproofed mate- 
rial. This may resemble 
taffeta or moire, or cre- 
tonne. Deep shelves hold 
towels for the bath 
bordered and _ striped 
with the same color, 
while the small hand 
towels or guest towels 
come in colored linens. 
All of these may be 
monogrammed, the 
larger bathtowels taking a monogram of 
a larger size, while the smaller hand towels 
are marked with smaller letters. 


or shelves of glass contain the 
cold cream and powder jars, bot- 
tles of lotions and liquids, and all the 
accessories of the toilet. Even here color 
has its place and falls into step with the 
general scheme. Rose bathsalts, talcum 
powder in a rose colored box of generous 
proportions, a delicately scented cake of 
rose colored soap in bath size, giving you 
the feeling of lavish extravagance with its 
well rounded shape, all fit agreeably into 
a bathroom that has a touch of pink or 
rose in its decorations. The stat f greens 
of verbena, the lavender of violet and of 
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old-fashioned lavender itself follow the 
natural colors. In addition, there are 
many synthetic perfumes that have chosen 
such tints as blue, yellow, peach and 
mauve, so that all the toilet luxuries may 
follow the general plan. 

Bathmats are gay, vivid bits of color, 
the newest and most delightful from many 
standpoints being those of a cotton fibre 
looking like silk with a long nap, woven so 
that there is a soft depth for the feet to 
sink into. These improve with each trip 
to the laundry, and are most satisfactory 
as a decoration as well as a practical 
article. 

Bottles and jars of glass, either clear or 
frosted, in white or in colors come with 
labels, “Toilet Water,’’ ‘Witch Hazel,” 
“Astringent,” and are decorative as well 
as useful. Round and square boxes of the 
same material are an indispensable ad- 
junct of the toilet table. 


E sure that the bathroom is well and 

clearly lighted. Although the bed- 
room may have softly shaded lamps that 
are deceptively becoming, let the bathroom 
light, whether natural or artificial, tell you 
the truth. Then, when all the shields are 
down and you are exposed to the hard un- 
compromising daylight add the last bit of 
make-up, and you will know just how you 
look to the world. If you are able to meet 
this test well, you need have no fear of 
meeting the most critical gathering, know- 
ing that they will see no more than you 
saw when you faced yourself in your bath- 
room mirror. 

And no bathroom is completely fur- 
nished without scales for that daily check- 
up on the pounds that creep on when you 
are thinking least about them. These scales 
come in many styles and sizes, but their 
accuracy is their most necessary quality. 
After this, the less space they occupy, the 
better. 

A bathroom accessory that will be ap- 
preciated is some receptacle that will hold 
soiled linen and towels. A small bin or 
chute that swings out from the wall is 
most convenient and takes up no room 
when not in use. 

The movable furniture in a bathroom 
amounts to little, as most of the furniture 
is implicit with the room. A low stool, 

erhaps, to be used in dressing, a chair or 
leech at the dressing table, and perhaps a 
small extra table preferably of glass, is all 
that is needed. Open shelves will accom- 
modate the bottles, jars and supplies 
necessary to the toilet. Shelves that hold 
the towels and linen should be enclosed to 
keep out dust and dampness. Plenty of 
rods for towels should be placed at con- 
venient intervals, where they can be easily 
reached from the wash stand or the tub. 
A rubber cap to wear under the shower 
may match the color of the furniture. 
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New heater brings fireside cheer 


IMAGINE YOURSELF or your children 
getting up willingly on cold, frosty 
mornings! And, yet, when you have 
one of the new Firelight heaters, 
this actually happens. With its 
generous warmth spreading all 
over the room, and its cheery light 
to dress by, you leave the warm 
blankets without a shiver! 

The Firelight is Perfection’s 
newest heater: a modern, oil- 


burning model with a ~ 


durable Pyrex fire-bowl, 
transparent as glass. 

It has all the cheer 
of an open fire, with 
Perfection’s famous 
broadcasting heat. 


PERFECTION 








Not the least cheerful feature of this 
heater and of all other Perfections 
is their low cost of operation. No 
other portable heater on the market 
gives so much heat . . . with such 
complete safety . . at such little cost. 
Beautiful Color Models 

The Firelight comes in apple 
green enamelorin satin black. Other 
Perfections come in snow-white, 
sea blue or rich brown enamel or in 
satin black. All models 
have new features that 
make them easier to 
fill, to clean, to re-wick. 
Prices $6.25 to $17.75. 
PERFECTION STOVE CO. 

leveland, Ohio 


Sold in (Canada by General Steel 
Wares, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Oil Room Heaters 
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Rice with Variations 


ICE is one of those rare products 

that adapt themselves to any 

number of uses, and so many 

occasions that scarcely a menu, 
or a day is complete without using it in 
one of its many forms. 

In addition to the suggestions in this 
article, rice often appears in soup, forms 
the basis for salads with a highly seasoned 
mayonnaise, Thousand Island or Russian 
dressing, frequently is served as a starchy 
vegetable in place of potato, and is cooked 
with meat in many dishes prepared in the 
casserole, or in the fireless cooker. A curry 
of rice is suitable with any kind of meat 
dish that has been prepared with a sauce. 

Rice is also often an ingredient of hot 
breads and griddle cakes and adds flavor 
and delicacy as well as a novelty that is 
delicious. 

When rice is served as a vegetable every 
grain should be separate and distinct. It 
should be washed thoroughly, until all 
traces of a cloudiness in the water has dis- 
appeared. This is sometimes due to a 
coating of talc used to protect the rice. 
When the kernels are soft if pressed be- 
tween the thumb and finger, place in a 
colander, saving the water in which the 
rice has been cooked, for soup. Pour boil- 
ing water over the rice to remove the loose 
starch, and separate the grains. Drain 
and place in i oven with the door open 


for a few moments to allow the cereal to 
dry out. 
Rice cases for serving filled with 


creamed fish or chicken make a delicious 
entree, and are simple to make. Cook a 
cup of well washed rice in stock instead of 
water. Drain well, and mix with a thick 
white sauce. Spread two inches thick in a 
well greased pan, cover with oiled paper, 
and place weights on top so that the mix- 
ture will be firm when cold. When thor- 
oughly compact cut in circles, hollow out 
the center of each, dip the case in fine 
crumbs, then in egg and again in crumbs 
and fry in deep hot fat. 
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A rice border is decorative as well as de- 
licious when filled with a meat prepared in 
a sauce. Cook rice in white stock instead 
of water, add a little butter and salt, two 
egg yolks and two or three tablespoons of 
cream. Pack firmly in a well greased bor- 
der mold, let stand for a few minutes in a 
warm place and turn out on a hot platter. 


Rice Curry 

1 cup rice 2 tablespoons curry 
2 tablespoons butter powder 
1 teaspoon chopped 2 teaspoons salt 

onion 21% cups boiling 
14 teaspoon pepper water 

Wash rice well and allow to drain. 
Place butter and onion in a saucepan and 
cook onion until yellow, add rice and stir 
the whole over the fire for five minutes. 
Draw pan away from heat, season with 
curry powder, salt and pepper, stir well 
and pour in the boiling water. Cover 
saucepan and boil rapidly for ten minutes, 
then cook in a very slow heat for forty 
minutes. 


Rice Creole 
1 cup chopped 2 cups fine soft 
cooked ham crumbs 


1 onion 
1 cup boiled rice 
1 can tomatoes 


2 tablespoons butter 
Celery salt 
Pepper and salt 

Mix ingredients in the order given. 
Bake in a greased casserole for thirty 
minutes. This makes a delicious one-dish 
meal. 

Spanish Rice 

34 cup rice ¥% cup chopped 
2 tablespoons fat green pepper 
5 cups water Salt 
2 onions Pepper 
2 cups tomatoes Paprika 

Fry the rice in the fat until brown, then 
add water and boil until soft. Drain. 
Saute the onions in a little fat, mix with 
the tomatoes and chopped peppers and 
add to the rice. Add seasoning, and place 
in a greased casserole. Bake for thirty 
minutes. 
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Rice Casserole 
2 cups chopped cold Celery salt 


meat 2 tablespoons butte 
3 eggs 2 tablespoons toma 
1g cup milk catchup 
2: cape cooked rice Salt 


Season the meat and pile it in the center 
of a well greased casserole. Mix the eggs, 
milk, rice, butter and seasonings. Pour 
over the meat, cover, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 

Scalloped Rice and Codfish 
34 cup rice 2 cups milk 
Y¥ cups codfish V4 cup buttered 
tablespoons butter bread crumbs 
2 tablespoons flour 

Cook rice in boiling water, salted, until 
tender and drain. Soak the codfish over 
night, or put in cold water and bring to 
the boiling point. Drain and flake cod- 
fish. Make white sauce of fat, flour and 
milk. Spread rice, codfish and white sauce 
in layers in a buttered baking dish, cover 
with buttered crumbs and bake about 
twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 

Baked Rice and Cheese 
3 cups cooked rice 1 cup milk 
2 cups cheese 2 tablespoons butter 
4, teaspoon salt Crumbs 
pea 

Put a layer of cooked rice in a greased 
baking dish, cover with a layer of grated 
cheese, season with salt and paprika. 
Continue adding layers until the dish is 
almost full. Add enough milk to come 
half-way to the top of the rice. Cover 
with crumbs, dot with butter and bake in 
a moderate oven until the crumbs are 
brown. 

Rice and Liver en Casserole 
1 cup rice 2 tablespoons 
4 cups water browned flour 
2 tablespoons butter 2 tablespoons fat 
1 pound calf’s liver Crumbs 
2 cups stock Salt and pepper 
1 teaspoon caramel 

Boil the rice in the water and mash 
smooth with the butter. Salt and pepper 
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F to taste. Line a well-greased casserole 
with the mixture, pressing the paste 
frmly against bottom and sides, and 
leaving a large hollow in the center. Set in 
a cold place until firm. Meanwhile boil 
liver, drain, chop fine and season with 
salt. Heat stock, season with caramel. 
Make a brown sauce with fat, browned 
four and soup stock, and add minced 
liver. Fill the hollow in the center with 
the liver mixture, sprinkle with crumbs 
and brown in the oven. 


Chicken and Rice in Fireless Cooker 
| medium sized fowl 1 teaspoon salt 
1 tablespoon fat 2 cups tomato 
2 tablespoons 2 cupe rice 

chopped onion 1% cups boiling 
15 cup chopped water 

swect pepper 

Dress the fowl and cut into joints. 
Melt the fat, add onion and pepper. Cook 
for a few minutes to develop flavor. Then 
add salt and tomato and simmer for ten 
minutes. Place layers of the chicken, 
vegetable mixture, and rice in cooking 
vessel, until all is used. Pour boiling 
water over this. Simmer for a half-hour 
and put in fireless cooker for three hours 
on a heated radiator. Additional season- 
ing of parsley and bayleaf may be used. 
Rice Pilaf 

2 cups stock 

1 teaspoon salt 
2 tablespoons butter 1% teaspoon pepper 
lcup tomato juice 1 teaspoon sugar 
| tablespoon chopped green pepper 

Look over and wash rice. Chop onion 
very fine and cook in fat until yellow. 
Add boiling tomato juice and stock, and 
add rice gradually so as not to stop boil- 
ing. Add seasonings. Boil five minutes 
and place in the cooker for one hour. Stir 
with a fork to mix evenly. Pilaf is injured 
by over-cooking. 

Rice Stuffing for Fowl 
| cup milk 4 cups cold boiled 
1 cup soft bread rice 

crumbs 4 pound sausage 
1 onion, chopped Sage 
1 tablespoon butter Parsley 
Salt and pepper Sweet , 

Pour the milk over the crumbs. Cook 
the onion in the fat until brown, then add 
the rice, the soaked crumbs, the sausage 
and seasonings to taste. 


Rice Griddle Cakes 

| cup boiled rice 1 tablespoon butter 
2cups milk 2 teaspoons baking 
6 teaspoon salt powder 
1 tablespoon sugar 1 egg 
14 cups flour 

Put the cooked rice to soak with one 
cup of milk, and in the morning add the 
salt, sugar, butter, flour and baking pow- 
der. Beat the mixture well, add the well- 
beaten egg and the remaining cup of milk. 
Bake on a hot greased griddle. 


Cream Rice Pudding 

3 tablespoons rice ¥ teaspoon salt 
ltablespoon sugar 1% teaspoon cinna- 
quart milk mon 

$ cup raisins 

Wash rice thoroughly, add the other in- 
gredients and pour into a greased baking 
dish. Bake for three hours in a slow oven, 
stirring several times during the first hour. 
The mixture should not boil. Serve either 


hot or cold. This is the old-fashioned 


| cup rice 
2 slices onion 








creamy pudding which has such a de- 
licious flavor because of the long slow 
cooking. 
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EWCOMERS to the West 
should make a particular 
point of writing at once for 

the famous “‘Sweet Sixteen”? Packet 

of Recipes... .aremarkable group of 
smart new ways to use chocolate. « ¢ 
Mothers especially should secure these 
recipes atonce ... for they afford nu- 
merous ways of varying children’s diet, 
and of introducing the milk quota in a 
way that children love. « The “Sweet 
Sixteen” Recipe Packetis free...all you 
need to dois ask for it. Write to D. Ghir- 
ardelli Co., 910 North Point Street, San 
Francisco. « ¢ The recipes are all prize 
winners... the pick of everyone’s pick. And they areina 
novel and conve- 
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eSN nient form....on 
Fil cards for your re- 
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into your cook- 
book. Write for 
yourset today...it’s 
free. ¢ Ghirardelli’s 
2 Ground Chocolate is 

chocolate in its most 
convenient form..... 
balanced for health 
and flavor. Buy a tin 
today at your grocer’s! 
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r may not be his fault that heis dull and 
stupid in his classes, indifferent in his play. 
Septic children are all thus handicapped and fre- 
quently have unpleasant breath or body odors 
as well. Septic children are badly outclassed! 

Scoldings will not help. Parents must recog- 
nize the cause, and correct their sluggish systems. 

The trouble is deep-seated. Semi-constipa- 
tion makes millions of systems septic—in chil- 
dren as well as grownups. There may be partial 
movements daily—but all the waste is not elim- 
inated. The matter that remains poisons the 
system, tainting the perspiration and the breath, 
sapping the energy and stupefying the mind. Not 
apleasant condition! But easyto correct. Nature 
is signalling her need of alittle calcium waferl 

If you are a septic, soap and water will not 
solve the difficulty. Nor will any surface treat- 
ment neutralize unpleasant vaporings of the 
body, or the breath for any length of time. 

A few tiny calcium wafers—and what a 
marvelous difference! Eyes bright! Mind alert! 
Quickenedinterest in studies, and healthy stren- 
uous play! And how the appearanceis improved: 
Skin healthily soft and silken! A naturally height- 
ened color that nothing will remove! Just a few 
days’ use of calcium wafers will work wonders 
for any septic. 

Perhaps you are a septic and don’t know 
it. This unpleasant condition comes on so gradu- 
ally! A test of calcium wafers has fairly astound- 

thousands of men and women who thought 
they were perfectly healthy! Try them! 


>--=-FULL BOX FREE:---5 














: Enough forfulltest—ampleto provethestar- 8 
a tling value of Stuart's calcium wafers—will 
g be sent you, if you mail this coupon to the a 
g Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., Dept. C13). 
; Name i] 
e 
: Address : 
: Town | 


At All Drug Stores: 10c or 60c sizes 
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Cuticura Soap | 
is more than a fine soap 4 
It is sanative, antiseptic and not only cleanses, 4 
but heals irritations and restores the normal 

action of the pores. 
For fifty years the standard of excellence 
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Rock-A-Bye Folding Stroller 


An Ideal Stroticr MEM aada@ 
when babysitsup Byetasto 

As soon as your baby can sit 
up, get one of these folding 
strollers. Much easier to 
handle than a baby carriage. 
Baby will be happy in this 
comfortable Stroller and 
you can take it anywhere 
you go. Folds up compactly 
to fit in the car or to take on 
the street car. Weighs only 
12 lbs. Made of steel, ivory 
enameled, with red, blue or green enameled wood seat and foot 
rest. A handsome, handy rubber tired stroller. Get one at any 
store where nursery supplies are sold or write for our nursery 
accessory catalog. 


PERFECTION MANUFACTURING CO. 
2703 Leffingwell Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 
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T has been said, and is usually ac- 

cepted as true, that blondes are more 

aggressive and more successful than 

brunettes, that they have the ability 
to persist, to sustain a long campaign with 
a confidence in their power to win, and 
that in the end they generally get what 
they want. They simply don’t see the 
matter any other way. And all because in 
their childhood, while their young minds 
were still plastic and 
impressionable, they 
had read in their 
books of fairy tales, 
and been told by 
their elders that the 
princess who finally 
married the prince 
and lived in the tur- 
reted castle, and 
had all her wishes 
granted, had golden 
hair. Each and 
every blonde is a 
golden haired prin- 
cess in her own 
right, and if she 
doesn’t possess a 
prince and a tur- 
reted castle of her 
own she wil! do her 
best to find one! 
And no doubt she 
will succeed. 

Of course, there 1s 
also much to be said 
for the brunette. 
She is gentle and 
docile, a sweet and 
loving companion, 
more obedient, more 
romantic than her 
light haired sister. 

There are gentle- 
men, even now, let 
us hasten to add, 
who prefer _ bru- 
nettes. So each to 
her laurels, to crown 
golden locks or 
shadowy tresses. 
But in either case 
these must be well cared for, thick, soft, 
and shining, whether long or short. 

A true blonde is growing to be rare. 
There is a theory that the blue eyed are 
passing from the earth. At any rate, 
whether this extreme view is true or not, 
the golden hair of the princess no longer 
grows on many heads so that when it does 
appear in all its glory it is a crown in it- 
self. And there are problems for the 
blonde that never trouble the brunette. 
To begin with, light hair shows soi! and 





must be kept thoroughly clean to be at its 
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Beauty for Blondes 


best. If the scalp does not react as it 
should to frequent washing the hair must 
be cleaned in some other fashion to keep 
it bright and soft, with all its gold gleam- 
ing. Then, too, as the blonde grows older 
and the hair becomes dull and loses its 
youthful tint, there are ways to bring this 
back that are known to the skillful 
operator. 

For a further consideration, blonde hair 
is usually more be- 
coming if waved, 
while straight dark 
locks are a mark 
of beauty. The 
golden hair of the 
princess must be 
inclined to break 
into curls if al- 
lowed to escape 
into the silky 
strands that en- 
tangle the prince 
in disguise. 

Now, while Na- 
ture no doubt has 
a hand in the mat- 
ter of dividing the 
blondes from the 
brunettes, still 
where Nature 
ends, proper care 
and treatment be- 
gins, and_ should 
continue while 
there is one golden 
lock left to be 
washed and 
brushed and wav- 
ed into beauty. 
Otherwise, the 
blonde gradually 
loses the sunshine 
captured in_ her 
hair, and becomes 
drab and colorless. 


NCE in two 

‘weeks should 
be often enough to 
wash the hair, in 
order to keep it 
bright and soft, and the scalp clean. If 
the hair becomes oily sooner than that, do 
not increase the shampooing, but ascet- 
tain the cause for the oily condition and 
try to remove it. An oily scalp arises, 
usually from the over-activity of the tiny 
glands that secrete the oil, sometimes due 
to over-frequent washing. You may be 
causing the very thing you wish to pre- 
vent, by shampooing too often. [ry 
cleansing the hair and scalp by some other 
method. Separate the hair and apply a 
good tonic directly to the scalp. When the 
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whole head has been well covered with 
this, massage gently, with a rotary motion 
that will loosen the scalp and stimulate 
circulation. Continue until the hair feels 


alive in the fingers and the blood is circu- | 


lating freely and warmly. Then brush 
with a stiff brush, dividing the hair in the 
same way as you did when applying the 
tonic, and brushing out from the head to 
the ends of the hair. 

LIGHT, 


pure soap 


should be | 


used for shampooing, or one of | 


} the many excellent liquid shampoos now 


on the market. Do not be satisfied with | 


one thorough soaping, but after rinsing 
once, apply the soap or the shampoo again 
and you will notice how much more 
readily and freely the suds form the 
second time than they did the first. When 
absolutely clean rinse thoroughly. Do not 
be satished until the rinsing water is clean 
and clear. Then dry the hair thoroughly. 
When shampooing at home many women 
dry the hair over a radiator, or sit near an 
open gas oven. If the hair is inclined to be 
oily this heat will often cause the oil 
glands to become active at once. Under 
such a condition it is wiser to dry the hair 
by hand, even if the process is a slower 
one. Rub the head thoroughly with a 
warm dry bath towel, drying the scalp as 
well as the hair. If you have a sunny win- 
dow sit where the sun will aid in the dry- 
ing process. When it begins to dry, brush 
it well until it is completely so, shaping it 
to the head so that it will not be unruly 
when you wish to arrange it. 

For blondes, a camomile rinse is excel- 
lent. It does not change the color of the 
hair, but keeps it bright and soft. Steep 
the herbs in hot water, and dilute the 
strained liquid in the last rinsing water. 
Any of these rinses made from herbs are 
excellent tonics for hair and scalp, as well 
as a distinct aid to beauty. A lemon rinse 
is also good, and makes the hair fluffy and 
a little dry, so that this is especially 
recommended where the hair is oily. The 
juice from one lemon in a washbowl of 
clear water for rinsing is the correct pro- 
portion. 

A vinegar rinse has very much the 
same effect if lemons are not available. 
About a quarter of a cup of vinegar in a 
bowl well filled with water gives the right 
proportion. A henna rinse is equally good 
if carefully used, as this is also an herb 
rinse and beneficial to the hair. But henna 
used by any but the practised hand is apt 
to result in a change of color that is 
neither desirable nor becoming, and is also 
unmistakable, with its reddish tinge to the 
hair. Unless the hair has this tone natu- 
rally it is well to avoid the use of henna, 
except where it is applied by the careful 
operator. 

Generally speaking, the blonde type has 
a face that is broad through the cheek 
bones, the heart shaped face, rather than 
the long oval, a characteristic of the bru- 
nette. The face with breadth through the 
eyes is usually adapted to the side parting 
of the hair, rather than the center part. 
Or the bang that partly or entirely con- 
ceals the forehead is often becoming. If 
the features are small and piquant, even 
though not conforming to all the laws of 
beauty, short hair is usually extremely at- 
tractive, and if this is not desired, a 
bobbed effect may be chosen for the ar- 
rangement of longer hair. 
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Read ALL the 
NEW SUNSETS 
in 1929 


OU are going to be enthusiastic about the 1929 SUNSET. And at the 
new price of $1.00 a year—three years for $2.00—it will be the most 
amazing value ever offered to magazine readers. Likewise, the opportunity 
is yours to obtain, not only SUNSET, The West Great HOME Magazine, 
but also your other favorites, listed below, at special unit rates that represent 
real savings. 
Pick out your combination in this list; or if you want several other magazines 


along with SUNSET, write their names on a postcard—a special unit price 
will come back to you by return mail. 


SPECIAL UNIT LIST 
(All One Year Each) 


Special Special 
eat Reg. Unit Reg. Unit 
SUNSET and Value Price SUNSET and Value Price 
PReNICAD: «cf e:e iis mo ioeeuit $3.50 $3.00 John Martin’s Book. ..$5.00 $4.40 
American Boy <6... 005.65 «4:6: 3.00 2.50 Junior Home Magazine...... 3.50 3.00 
Aimericat: Gieh sc sc. 3n00s vs 2:50 2.00 Life....... Se cre aeates . 6.00 5.40 
American Cookery.......... 2.50 2.00 McCall’s...... . . 2.00 1:26 
PRE i eg te NG ate ieee 5.00 4.40 Mid-Week Pictorial .. 5.00 4.15 
Atlantic Monthly.......... 5.00 4.50 Modern Priscilla............ 3.00 2.50 
Better Homes & Gardens..... 1.60 1.10 Motion Picture Magazine.... 3.50 3.00 
Boy's Life............+++.. 3.00 2.50 National Geographic......... 4.50 4.00 
Bookman. .......-.+++++:. 6.00 5.50 Nature... ... eee ee 4.00 3.50 
Camera Craft............+. 3.00 2.50 Outdoor Life & Recreation... 3.50 3.00 
Century. .......-+. ++ sees 6.00 5.50 Pathfinder............0..00. 2.00 1.20 
Child Life... .......---++5 4.00 3.50 People’s Home Journal....... 1.50 1.10 
Children—(for Parents)...... 3.50 3.00 Photoplay 3.50 3.00 
Christian Heald... ..< 660.65: 3.00 2.50 . n fees tae ee 
_ Pictorial Review............ 2.00 1.20 
College Humor............. 4.00 3.50 Teel 
ge Opular Radio. . 2.56.6 p0s0 4.00 3.50 
Collier's Weekly. ........... 3.00 2.50 
‘ Popular Science Monthly..... 3.50 3.00 
Cosmopolitan. .c.65526.0%< 4.00 3.25 
C ie eae Gs. ocetcwnsces 3.50 3.00 
OUntey EC. cscs as eees 6.00 5.50 
; Radio NGOWS:.....sweccsa ee. 3.50 3.00 
Custent: HistOty:..... 6000086 4.00 3.50 
Delineator..........2...000- 2.00 1.20 Red Book.................. 3.50 3.00 
Etude St alee Aan be 3.00 2.50 Review of Reviews.......... 5.00 4.50 
Everybody... 6.5. c.c0 exes 3.50 3.00 St. Nicholas................ 5.00 4.15 
Fashionable Dress........... 4.00 3.50 Science and Invention........ 3.50 2.90 
Field: and Stream............0%4 +: 550 BO Bier... 6.22. eee. 6.00 5.40 
Golitet BOGE. 6s oc cccn saves AiO SiGe Wravel...< nesses 5.00 4.40 
Good Housekeeping......... AO BG VMOCGG i. on osc ees tetas 7.00 6.40 
Harper's Magazine.......... 5.00 4.40 Woman's Home Companion.. 2.00 1.20 
House Beautiful............. 4.00 3.50 World's Work.............. 5.00 4.40 
Hygeia..... 4.00 3.50 Youth’sCompanion......... 3.00 2.50 


Add $1.00 to any of the above “Special Unit” prices and 
SUNSET will come to you for three years—36 issues! 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Send SUNSET to your friends—a year-long reminder of yourself; the univer- 
sal holiday gift. Two subscriptions, each one year, $1.50; for additional 
subscriptions, add 50 cents each—if they are all sent together. On request, 
an appropriate Gift Card will be sent to the recipients of your gift sub- 
scriptions. 


SUNSET AGENTS WANTED IN 
EVERY WESTERN COMMUNITY 


Write to SUNSET’S Agency Department for details of our remarkable offers 
to local representatives. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


1045 Sansome Street San Francisco, California 
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The man who knows Oil uses | 


NYO, Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 


Solving the Country 
Bathroom Problem 


| (Continued from page 45) 


nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 
If unable to obtain N yoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 


Ol! refiners for over half a century 
NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 


Foreign Work! 


Like to Trave!— Does Romantic, Wealthy South Amer 
fea call you? Unusual opportunities for young men 
American emplo ery: ‘are ae) expenses furnished 
BIG Write ee Last. 
apd dade "AMERICAN sI AVICE BUREAU 
14600 Avenuo it, Michigan 











Every Woman Wants 



















































underground. More than thirty feet is 
desirable, as it distributes the water more 
evenly. If the space is small, the thirty 
feet can be laid in branches. This drain- 
age pipe should be laid with loose joints 
in a bed of crushed rock or stones and with 
a gradual drop so that the now harmless 
and deodorized water can flow slowly and 
seep through the joints on its way. The 
connection with the house and the in- 
terior plumbing should be with sealed 
joints as is used in all good plumbing. 

The iron rods in the top of the tank give 
the necessary elasticity to the concrete so 


before using the tank, to be sure and let 
enough water run from the fixtures to fll 
both chambers so as to close the traps. 
There is no reason why any man witha 
mechanical turn should not build this 
septic tank and save the cost of labor. 
The one I built for $25 included this im- 
portant item. Sometimes it seems un- 
necessary to follow such simple rules, but 
if any of the elements are omitted disaster | 
is sure to result. That is why in certain | 
districts small septic tanks have a bad f 
name, but if the principle of two sealed | 
compartments is followed, the bacteria 


mee Pom 
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Moore | frien HIE sacl 
Push-Pins | 
To hang up things. No hammer needed. —_—- 
Will not mar walls. | 
10c Pkts. Everywhere | j 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila. | pel. 
Originators of MOORE PUSH-LESS | : | 
HANGERS for all pictures | EI 
San Diego Army ana Navy Academy UN THME euruey/ | | 
Junior Unit R. O. T. C. Ss = ‘9 
“The West Point of the West” % vy 
“Crass M” rating of War Department. _ accredited | t 
Preparatory to college, West Point and Annapolis. Separate 
lower school for zoung boys. Summer sessions. Located on | b> 
bay and ocean. Land and water sports all year. Christian | peal 
influences. Catalog. Col. Thos. A. Davis, President, Box S | f 
Pacific Beach Station, San Diego, Cal. 
SSN s «6 a scans smear 
<8 The Musical Sensation @ om snen reps qu ere ways on Ter oF Tang 
| ACCORDEON-§ 
| x to Re 
Uy | Plan of septic tank founc 
Played by Music Rolls rapes 
. ; ‘ ae. | ‘ ’ , SAUVI 
mi snare = gg ag egg engl ere di ct | 48 MANHOLE. SITIO“ oF Va IRON Frogs old tr 
No study or practice. Nobody can see the arrangement. Musical SCAPP 
Entertainers wanted everywhere, making easy money. Three = q > . ha | SEASIT] 
models. Every instrument guaranteed. Interesting circular No. 5 Pa * " : F : ee 
and Roll List mailed free. reo — —.* == : oa F bia R 
TREASURE SALES COMPANY, 1690 Boston Road, New York WTAE |-: rk "| OUTLET peg 
: i 3 } en 
> - SISKTY 
ee 2 : | y SIUSL! 
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re you Satishe SETTLING CLEAAING wre 
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Rey 3 river. 
6 —p Ce ‘40 ———_——_-> 6" ¥ 9 of TANG] 
Your Garden? bane 
ei The i Bo Colur 
vovwey idee ao. - sina ; : : T rite 
° FY 2 3 4 Crate 
THRE) 
A Section view of septic tank Boo 
fter asking your- & pio 
self this question, read that it will not break under any load multiply with marvelous rapidity and the won 
what the well known that may reasonably come on it. They work of fermentation and_ purification TUAL! 
Landscape Architect are placed near the inside of the tank for follows. This septic tank will give many | UMro 
* a 4 *. ” . - A . 
a strength, but 112” of concrete must pro- years of sanitary service. It allows every- river 
| Arthur H. Carhart, tect the rods from rusting. After the tank one in the country to have the luxury of wore 
| has to say on the sub- is built the inside should be painted with bathroom. wel 
; 3 a nies CATT : eee ; 'A-KI 
| ject of garden planning a good concrete waterproofing tar paint Mixture for the concrete: | lumbi 
4 i in order to make the concrete watertight. Pe Ee beaut 
| in the February issue Do not be persuaded to put a vent pipe 2 : A d on es \ ” 8 
| of Sunset in the tank. If you consult a plumber he ? a poe Ee ope il PF winkte 
will tell you this is necessary, because all 5 PaFts Clean, sharp, crushed rock, . 
| plumbing fixtures are vented, but if you Enough water to make a soft mushy ' twist 
O J 154] | consult a bacteriologist he will assure you consistency, and use at once. wont 
ut January, loth | that the experiments in test tubes are Wet the concrete thoroughly every day YAMH 
always sealed. And a septic tank is a_ for four or five days. as 
. . ~ ous) 
| problem in bacteriology. And remember, HERBERT GwyNne. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
Me oye NZIE RIVER (mack-KEN-zy)—Named irom 
n old Hudson’s Bay Company trapper 

Me L ( OU GHLIN, MT. (mack-LOFF- lin)—-Named 
fro the Hudson’ s Bay Company factor at Van- 

yiver for many years. Also known as Mt. Pitt. 

Me M NNVILLE (mack-MINN-ville)—Named aiter 
town in Tennessee. 

ME DI ORD (MED-ford)—Named for 
iss., after toss of a coin, 
ne Mé )UTH (MAHN-muth)- 

mouth, Il. 
eS (mun-ROH) 
James Monroe. 

MU I. TNOMAH (mult-NOH-mah)—Indian chief or 
village where Portland stands. Originally given by 
Lewis ¢ and Clark to the Willamette River on their 
map. Now borne by the county in which Portland 
lies, also a town in same county and the most beau- 
tiful falls in the Columbia Gorge. Said to mean 

down river” or possibly ‘‘roses on the water.” 

MYRTLE CREEK (MUHR-tell) —First applied toa 
stream in Southern Oregon because of myrtle trees, 
and then to town on the stream. 

NEHALEM (ne-HAY-lem)— Indian name applied 
to vi alley and river. Means “place where people 


Medford, 


-Named for Mon- 


Named from President 


liv 

OAKL AND (OKE-land)—-Named from abundance of 
oak trees in vicinity. 

ONEONTA (oh-nee-ON-tah)— Indian name. Applied 
to both a striking gorge in Columbia Gorge and 
beautiful falls in the gorge. 

OREGON (OR-e-gun)—-Meaning of name unknown. 
First found in book by Captain Jonathan Carver, 
who went as far west as the Rocky Mountains in 
1765 and applied it to a river the Indis ans told him 
flowed from those mountains to the “Big Water.” 
Oregon City, at the Falls of the Willamette, origi- 

ally location of saw mill by Hudson’s Bay Com- 

pany and later first territorial capital of Oregon. 
Named by McLoughlin in 1842. (Other explana- 
tions for the name Oregon are: Origanum, a wild 
sage found on the coast; Orejon, a Spanish name for 
big-eared Indians, and Wan-re-gan, an Indian word 
for “beautiful water.’’) 

PITT, MT.—-Named for the great English prime min- 
ister. Also called Mt. McLoughlin. 
POLK COUNTY~— Named for President 
Polk, in whose administration Oregon 

United States territory. 

PORTLAND (PORT-land)—-Name decided by the 

flip of a coin between Portland, Me., and Boston, 


n 






James K. 
became 


s lass 

RICKREALL (RICK-ree-all)—Indian name, mean- 
ing ‘running water.’’ Also said to be a corruption 
of La Creole, given by trappers. 

ROGUE. RIVER-— Said to have been called Rouge 
River by French Canadian trappers and corrupted 
to Rogue. Also said to be named because trappers 
found the Indians were rogues. 

~Named for Aaron Rose. 

SALEM (SAY-lem)—-Named after Salem, Mass. 

SAUVIES ISLAND (SOH-vees)—-Named from an 
old trapper pioneer. 

SCAPPOOSE (skap-POOCE)—Indian name. 

— Popular beach south of mouth of Colum- 
via River. 

SHEDD (SHED)—Named for a pioneer. 

SILETZ (CY-letz)—Indian name of river and an In- 
dian reservation. 

SISKIYOU (siss-ki-YOO)- 

SIUSLAW (cy-USE-law) 

SKIPANON (SKIP-psay-non) 
mean ‘‘winding, snaillike.”’ 

SMITH RIVER—Named from 
early American trapper. 

ST. HELENS—Name originally applied by Vancou- 
ver in 1792 to snow peak north of € ‘olumbia River, 
and given later to town in Oregon on South bank of 


river, 
TANGENT (TAN-gent)—-Named 
ingle to the railroad and highway. 
THE DALLES (DALLZ)—-Name given rapids in 
Columbia River by French Canadian trappers and 
later given the city just below them. 
THIELSEN, MT. (THEEL-sen)—-Mount ain near 
Crater L ake. Named from a railroad engineer. 


See California glossary. 
Indian. | ; 
‘Indian. Said to 





Jeddediah Smith, 


because of its 








fi pe 1E aes RS—Three snow peaks south of Mt. 
Ters 

TIGAR dD (TY-gard) -Named from William Tigard, 
a plo 


Name of 
Chinook 


TILL (MOOK (till-la-MOOK)— Indian. 
bay town, promontory and lighthouse. 
word meaning ‘People of Nehalem.” 

TU ALA ATIN (too-AL-a-tin)—Indian. Ne¢ ame of valley 
and river. Means “‘sluggish” or ‘‘restful. 

UMPQUA (UMP- quaw)— Indian tribe. 
river and mountains in Southern Oregon. 


Name of 
Said to 


mean ‘water of peace. 
“oo SREEK—Southern Oregon. Named from 
wolves, 


Falls in Co- 


“most 


(wah-KEEN-ah) 
said to mean 


WA-KE-NA FALLS 
lumbia Gorge. Indian name 
beautiful.’ 

WASHINGTON, MT.—Snow peak south of Mt. 
Hood. Three peaks bear presidential names, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Adams. 

WILLAMET TE (will-LAMB-et) 
name of river was wah-LAMB-et. 
twi eA by _—_ a anadian trappers. 
for the Vv 

WOODBU RN (WOOD- -burn). 

y AMHIL LCOUNTY (yam- HILL) 

‘A good place to live.’ Literally 
houses on Yellow River. 





Original Indian 
Given French 
Same name 


Indian. Means 
“who dwell in 


YAQUINA BAY (yah-QUINN-nah)—Indian. Name 
of a female chief. 
YONC ALLA (yon- -CAL-lah) 


“home of eagle.” 


Indian name meaning 


WASHINGTON 
AMERICAN LAKE—Near Tacoma. 
ing ground. 
ANACORTES (ANN-a-courts) 
Curtis, pioneer settler 
ARLINGTON (AHR- ie ton)—Named from Lord 
Henry Arlington. First named Haller City. 
BAKER, MT. (BAY-ker)—-Named in 1792 by Cap- 
tain George Vancouver, English explorer, after 
British naval officer, Joseph Baker. Elevation 
10,750 fe et. Indian name is Kelshan, ‘‘Great White 


Watcher 

BELL ‘ING HAM (BELL-ling-h: am)—Fairhaven, Sea- 
home and Whatcom combined in 1903 under name 
of Bellingham, given in 1792 to the bay by Cap- 
tain George Vancouver. 

BLAINE (blayne)—-Named from Senator 
Blaine, of Maine. 

BOTHELL (BOTH-ell)—Named from a pioneer. 

BREMERTON (BREM-er-ton)—United States na- 
the — opposite Seattle. Named from William 

BURL ING TON (BURR-ling-ton)—Named by Will- 
iam McKay in 1891. 

CAMP LEWIS (LEW-is) - Military reserve on 
American Lake. The name is that of one of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804-5 

CASTLE ROCK—-Named for a huge rock by William 
Huntington in 1853. 

CENTRALIA (cent-TRAYL-yah) 
cated. First named Centerville 

CHEHALIS (che-HAY-lis) Indian, meaning 
“sand.”’ First applied to Indian village near Grav's 
Harbor. First name of Chehalis was Saundersville, 
after a pioneer. 

CLARKE COUNTY— Named from William Clark, 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition of 1804-5 

CLE-ELUM (klee-ELL-um)~ Indian word 


Name of 


Army train- 


Named from Anna 


James G. 


Centrally lo- 


Swilt 


waters.” 

COWLITZ (COW-litz) Indian tribe on 
river. 

EVERETT (EV-er-et) 
son of one of the founders. 

FERNDALE— Named from log school house 
the ferns. Settled in 1872. 

GRAY’S HARBOR~—-After Captain 
discoverer of Columbia River. 

HOOD’S CANAL—Branch of Puget Sound, named 
~ Lord Hood, of the British Admiralty, by Cap- 

tain George Vancouver, in 1792. 

HOQU 7 AM (HOH-kwam)-— Indian. 

woot 


JUAN DE FUCA —_— (WAHN-de-FOO-kah) 


Named from Everett Colby, 
First called Garden City 
among 


Robert Gray, 


“Hungry for 


Straits between Washington and Vancouver 
Island, B. C., connecting the ocean with Puget 
Sound. Named in 1792 because of a story of a 


mythical voyage two centuries before contained 
such a name for a supposed passage between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

KALAMA (kah-LAH-mah)—Named by 
J. W. Sprague, of the N. P. R. R. in 1871. 

KELSO (KELL-so)—Named for Kelso, Scotland, by 
Peter W. Crawford. 

KLICKITAT (KLICK-i-tat) 

LA CAMAS (lah-KA M-ass) 
the camas root. 

LEWIS (LOO-iss)—Both river and county. Named 
from Captain Meriweather Lewis, head of the Lewis 
and Clark overland expedition of 1804-5. 

LAKEVIEW (lake-VUE)—-Named because of near- 
ness to a small lake by Mr. Prosch. 

LONGVIEW (long-VUE)—-Named in honor of R. A. 
Long, founder of Long- Bell Lumber Company. 

MARYSVIL . ae oe -riz-vill)—Named from Marys- 

ville, Cal., by J. P. Comerford in 1877. 

MT. VE RNON (VEHR-non)—Named in honor of 
George Washington, by Harrison Clothier and 
E. C. English in 1877. 

NESQU ALL = (nez- QUAWL-lee) 
ss rench ‘“‘nes’” and Indian , Squally,’ . 

“‘people of the grass country.’ 

OLYMPIA (oh-LYMP-e-ah)—-Mt. Olympus named 

by Captain George Vancouver, British explorer, in 


General 


Indian. ‘‘Robber.” 
-French Canadian from 


Combination of 
meaning 


1792. Later mountains named Olympic Range, 
and later name given territorial capital. 
PORT ANGELES (AHN-gee-lees)—Named in 1791 


by Captain Francisco Eliza, Spanish explorer, 
meaning Port of the Angels. 

PORT TOWNSEND (| TOWN-zend) 
Captain George Vancouver in 1792. 
PUG kr T SOUND (PUE-get) Named in 1792 by 
captain George Vancouver, British explorer, after 
Peter Puget, an officer of his fleet. 

PUYALLUP (pew-AL-lup)—Indian. 
ley, town and river and to a glacier on Mt. 
Means ‘‘dark place.” 

RAINIER (ray-NEER)—Named by Captain George 
Vancouver, British explorer, in 1792, after Rear 
Admiral Pe ter Rainier, of the British navy. See 
“Tacoma.” Elevation 14,408 feet. 

SAN JUAN ISLANDS (san-WAHN)—Named in 
1791 by Captain Francisco Eliza, Spanish explorer. 
Means St. John. 

SEATTLE (see-AT-el)—-Named from Chief Seattle, 
famous Indian of early days. First settlement was 
at Alki Point. The city is oa Elliott Bay, named by 
Vancouver. 

SHUKSHAN, MT. 
for snow peak near Mt. 
mountain.” 

SKAGIT (SKAG-it—a as in scat 
dian. River and county. 


Named by 


Applied to val- 
Rainier. 


Indian name 
“Steep, rocky 


(SHUCK-shan) 
Baker. 


and soft g)—In- 








Look for the large 
green sign 
on the roof! 
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Lafayette and First 


DETROIT 


Hotel Fort Shelby is favored 
by those whose standards of liv- 
ing demand in hotels the highest 
degree of comfort, convenience, 
and quietude. Here, with all 
downtown Detroit practically at 
the doors, is every feature of ac- 
commodation, including 900 re- 
poseful guest rooms, all Servidor- 
equipped, and 4 restaurants. 


Whether you choosean excellent 
room at $2.50, $3, or $4 a day, or 
one of the higher-priced especial- 
ly large rooms or fireplace suites 
overlooking the city, or the river 
and the Canadian shore, you will 
enjoy a special sense of value in 
the Fort Shelby. 


Guests arriving by motor are 
relieved of the care of their cars 
by competent attendants, with- 
out special service charge. Tickets 
to theatres, concerts, operas, 
sporting events, etc., reserved in 
advance upon request at the Fort 


Shelby. 


Maynarop D. Smirtu, President 


J. E. Frawiey, Manager 
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A School 


Should Be Selected 
With Care 


We have given much time and 
thought to the study of school 
conditions. We never recommend 
a school unless we have visited 
it and know something about it. 


We have a complete file of per- 
sonally compiled information 
about many schools and summer 
camps on the Pacific Coast and 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Foster's representatives are 
continually traveling throughout 
the United States, especially Cal- 
ifornia and the Pacific Northwest, 
seeking detailed information on 
schools and colleges. 


Let us tell you about the schools 
we have visited. We will do our 
best to help you place your chil- 
dren in the right school. 


No Charges No Fees 


The Ask, Mr. Foster 
SCHOOL SERVICE 
Pacific Coast Offices: 
NORTH PACIFIC SERVICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO—Hotel Stewart 
SAN FRANCISCO—The White House 
SAN FRANCISCO—Palace Hotel 
DEL MONTE—Hotel Del Monte 


PORTLAND—Meier & Frank Co. 

SEATTLE—1212 Fourth Ave. (The Olympic) 
SOUTH PACIFIC SERVICE: 

LOS ANGELES—J. W. Robinson Co 

LOS AN( -Hotel Rosslyn 

LOS ANC S—The Ambassador 

LOS ANGELES—Security Trust & Savings 


Bank 
HOLLYWOOD—Roosevelt Hotel 
PASADENA—Hotel Maryland (Dec.-May) 
LONG BEACH—Buffums’ 
SAN DIEGO—The First National Trust & 
Savings Bank. 
PHOENIX—Hotel Adams (Dec.-May) 
62 Offices in the United States and Canada 











TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


A SPLENDID VALUE 


17 Powell Street at Market 


THIS CENTRAL 
DOWNTOWN LOCATION 


an important convenience to you 


This coupon entitles holder to FREE 
Yellow Taxi—depot to Turpin Hotel. 


FREE GARAGE 


T.E.FARROW _ 


W. M. SELL, Jr. 
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SONHOMISH (snoh- HOH- mish)—Indian. ‘People 
of the fresh water.’ 

SNOQUALMIE ( (snoh- QUAHL-mee) Indian. Name 
of River and falls. ‘Ferocious people.” 

STANWOOD (STAN-wood)—Settled by Robert 
Fulton in 1866. Named for wife of first postmaster. 

ST. HELENS, MT. (saint-HELL-enz)—Snow peak 
named by Captain George Vancouver, in 1792, in 
honor of British ambassador to Spain. 

STEILACOOM (STEEL-a-cum)—Indian. ‘Place 
where the wild pink grows.” 

STILAGUAMISH (still-a-GWAY-mish) — Indian 
name of river, lake and peak. ‘‘Quiet, water 
people.” 

TACOMA (tah-COH-mah)—Indian name for great 
snow peak named Rainier by Captain Vancouver. 
Originally T’Komma. First published in Theodore 
Winthrop’s “The Canoe and the Saddle,’’ who 
visited this region in 1853. Name given to present 
city when it was laid out in 1869. 

FENINO (tee-NIGH-noh)— Chinook jargon word 
for ‘‘junction.” 

TOLEDO (toh-LEE-doh) 
Cowlitz river in 1879. 

TUMWATER (TUM-wah-ter)— Indian. Oldest 
American settleme nt on Puget Sound. Tum tum 
means “heart beat.’ 

VANCOUVER (van-KOO-ver) Captain George 
Vancouver, in command of British naval ves 
explored Columbia River up to this point in 1792. 
Hudson’s Bay Company trading post established 
here in 1823. Oldest settlement in Washington. 

WAHKIAKUM (wah-kee-ACK-um) —Indian. Name 
of county and river. Means “tall trees.” 

WASHOUGAL (wash-OO-gal)— Indian. 
water.” 

WHATCOM (WHAT-cum)~— -Indian. Name of 
county, lake and creek. Noisy water.” 

WOODLAND (WOOD-land)—Named from good 
forests around it. 


After boat operated on 


“Rushing 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


ALBERNI (al-BER-ni)— Named after Don Pedro Al- 
berni, in charge of soldiers of Spanish expedition in 
1791 


ARROWSMITH, MT. (AR-oh-smith)—5,976 feet 
height, named after the famous English Cartog- 
rapher 

BURRARD INLET (burr-ARD)—-Named by Cap- 
tain Vancouver, June, 1792, after Sir Harry Bur- 
rard, Royal Navy. 

CHEMAINUS (che-MAY-nus)—-Named after the 
Indian tribe that lived there. 

CHILLIWACK (CHILLI-wack)—Indian name. On 
Fraser Canyon Highway. 

COLWOOD (COL-wood)—One of the first Hudson 
Bay farms on Vancouver Island, 1851-1853, named 
after small property in Sussex, England. 

COMOX (CO-mox)—Indian word meaning happy, 
smiling land. 

CORDOVA (KOR-do-va)—Named in 1790 by Sub- 
Lieutenant Quimper, Spanish explorer, after town 
of Cordova, Spain. 

COWICHAN LAKE (COW-i-chan)—Named after 
the powerful Indian tribe that lived there. 

DUNCAN (DUN-can)—Named after Hudson Bay 
official and founder 

ESQUIMALT _ (ess-QWY-malt)—Indian, meaning 
ple ace gradually shoaling. Discovered by Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Quimper and called Puerto de Cordova, 
after Cordova, Spain. Renamed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

FRASER RIVER (FRAY-ser)—Named after Simon 
Fraser, who first navigated the river in 1808. Early 
trapper explorer of Northwest Fur Company of 
Montreal. 

GABRIOLA (ga-bree-OH-la)—From Spanish Gabri- 
ola. Named by Jose Maria Navarez, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 1791. 

GEORGIA, GULF _ OF (JOR-gee-ah)—Named_ by 
Captain George Vancouver, British explorer, in 
1792, in honor of George III. 

LADYSMITH (LAY-de-smith)—-Named in honor of 
the Siege of Ladysmith in South Africa during the 
South African War. 

MALAHAT (MALL-a-hat) Name of an Indian 
tribe. 

NANAIMO (na-NY-mo) 
strong tribe. 

NEW WESTMINSTER (WEST-min-ster)——Named 
after Westminster, England (London), by Queen 
Victoria, July 20, 1859. 

OAK BAY—Suburb of Victoria, so called owing to 
the large number of famous Garry oaks growing 
there. 

SAANICH (SA-nitch)—Name of a tribe of Indians 

SALT SPRING—So called by Hudson Bay officials 
because of the salt pans in the center of the island. 

SHAWNIGAN LAKE (SHOR-ni-gan)—Named after 
Indian tribe. 

SOOKE LAKE (sooke)—-Named in 1846 after Sooke 
tribe of Indians who lived there. 

VALDES ISLAND (VALL-dez)—Named in 1792 by 
Bodega y Quadra, Spanish explorer. 

VANCOUVER. (van-Koo-ver)—Name of famous 
island on which Victoria is situated, also name of 
city on Burrard Inlet on the mainland of British 

Columbia. Originally jointly named the Island of 
v ancouver and Quadra, Quadra being the Spanish 
explorer and Vancouver the English explorer. Tak- 
en over from Spain by Captain George Vancouver 
of the British Navy in 1792 and Spanish name 
dropped. 

VICTORIA—Named after Queen Victoria; capital of 
the Province of British Columbia; founded March 
15, 1803, by Sir James Douglas, representative of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Indian, meaning big 
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Clark’s Famous Cruises 
Mediterranean, Jan. 30, $600 up, 
NORWAY (Are 
MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise, $2 days, $600 to $1300 
ss “‘Lancastria” sailing June 29 
Spain, Tangier, Algiers, Italy, Riviera, 
Sweden, Norway, Edinburgh, Trossachs, 
Berlin (Paris, London). Hotels, drives, 
fees, etc., included. 


M. T. Wright, Gen. Agt.,625 Market St., San Francisco 
Ferguson Travel Service, 804 S. Spring St., L. A, 
Frank C. Clark, Times Building, New York City 





Classified Advertising 





PATENTS 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured, 
Send model or drawing for examination and advice. 
a ag E. Coleman, ig ag ee 724 Ninth 

ots Wes Washington, dD. 


HELP WANTED 





Men—Interested obtaining information about 
work romantic, wealthy South America write for 
free list. Good pay. South American Service Bureau, 
14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich. 





Agents—$50. weekly selling shirts. No capital 
or experience needed. Commissions in advance. 
Established 40 years. Samples Free. Madison Com- 
pany, 564 Broadway, New York. 





Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 month 
and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. For details, 
write Norton Inst. 1549 Temple Court, Denver, 
Colo. 





SONG WRITERS 





Songwriters: Substantial Advance Royalties 
are paid on publishable work. Anyone having 
cclatnal ideas for songs may submit poems for 
examination and free advice. Walter Newcomer, 
1674 Broadway, New York. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Mineral rods on positive all money- 
back guarantee if uot satisfied after using 
them three days. Write T. D. Robinsem. Bor 
68 M, Elgin, Texas. 














Our Greatest Mother 


+ JOIN! + 














